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Bag much of brightness drew into the west, 
So many lives I loved had vailed to fate, 
I thought to follow, past the sunset gate, 
And be with them wherever they were blest ! 
But no; as on their printless path I pressed, 
A Voice detained me: ‘‘ Thou, thyself, must wait ; 
Behold, their term of life is not thy date: 
Reverse thy steps, to other paths addressed.”’ 


Thereforth, at twilight, loath I set my feet 
Towards the wistful, haunted, violet east, 
Where yet, in reflex dim, their glories burned. 
What wonder, if I seem, to all I meet, 

A moving darkness—features undiscerned— 
An evening wraith that wanders till released ! 








I] 


O Unseen Shepherd of those vanished ones, 
Peace cometh, now that Thou hast’ sent away 
The wistful remnants of departed day, 

And splendors shot from unreturning suns. 

It is full night: I amas one who shuns 
(Grown used to shadow) noontide’s burning ray. 
It is full night; but even as I stray, 

From out the east a tender herald runs! 


O Unseen Shepherd of my unseen loves ! 

Thy moonlight and Thy starlight Thou dost send 
That not alone my path I henceforth tread ; 

But comfort, as from brooding wings of doves, 
Shall fiom Thy nightly orbs on me descend, 
Since every ray is as a message sped! 
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Zo NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans 
actual settlers on/y. 18 years’ experience in whe 
ness. Send for formal oe list of refer- 
ences and map shewin; 
,000 invested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING 
oans on my books. 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota properties 
preferred. Correspondence solicited. 
8s. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 














per annum clear of taxes or other 
'O expense; every dellar secured by 


FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 


worth three times the amount of the loan. 

Guaranteed titles ; personal examination of 

all securities. 17 years’ successful experi- 
ence without the loss of a do to our clients. 
Write for particulars and list of loans. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. (Est. 1883), Grand Forks, N. D. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Railroads and Excursions 








THE LUXURIOUS 
EVERY-DAY TKAIN 
TO 


California 


THE 


Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 P. M. 
VIA 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific System 




















THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
“CALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATED” TO 


461 Broadway, - New York|435 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t 8t., Philadelphia|507 Smithf' id St., Pitteburg 
368 Washington St., Boston| 234 Superior St,, C’eveland 
301 Main 8t., - - Buffalo|17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., - Chicago) 2KingSt.,East, Toronto,Ont. 

















THAT 


SECURITIES x 


5%, 52%, 6%, 62% Net. 
The preferred stock of Southern cotton mills are 
ae ne these rates and are particularly desirable. 

nvestments in the South obtain the best interest 
returns consistent with safety. 


HUGH MacRAE & CO., Bankers, Wilmington, WN. C. 


1% GOLD WATER BONDS 


A client of ours has a block of high class gold 
7) water bonds, which we can recommend as very 
attractive and sound securities for conservative 
investors and they can be bought to net 53 per 
cent. For details address, 
LORD & THOMAS, Chicago, Ill. 


SAFE PAYING INVESTMENTS 


FOR ANY SUM; in Real Estate; Gold Mortgages; Tax 
Certificates or Mining Shares. For particulars, address 


FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


MONEY WANTED FOR INVESTMENT 


I offer proses Minnesota farm and vilege loans, 
es te 5 1-2 per cent. interest per annum net 
investor. Corres ntones and closest — aa 
invited. LEWIS C. SPOONER, Attorne Ww, 
apeener Block. MORRIS. MIN: 


on Red River Farm Lands. 
6% LOANS the richest, surest and most 
productive section of any state in the U.S. First 

mo es only. Profit arid safety assured. Reference 
First National Bank of Langdon. CRC ERT and 
investigation solicited. ddréss ALL & 
w ER, Langdon, North Dakota. 

















Investments in Seattle Real Es- 
SAFE AND tate guaranteeing 7 to 12 per 
PROFIT. ABLE cent. Correspond with us. 


MOORE INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
112 Columbia St Seattle, Wash. 
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Notices under this g five lines ata 
words to the line), te heviore Wty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties under special escort will Leave Boston Feb- 
ruary 14 in an elegant train of vestibuled Pullman cars 
, — following Grand Tours through the Southern 


Thirty-five days’ tour to 


OLD MEXICO. 


Seventy-two days’ tour through 


MEXICO CALIFORNIA 


Fifty-one days’ tour through 


CALIFORNIA, 


ent of New Orleans, ufiotion, A 
GRAS, and returning via Colorado. 


fal wi for Cuba and Mexico via Ward Line from 
New York, February 16. 
Tours to Japan, February 19 and March 7%. 
Tours to Europe, March 23, April 27, etc. 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 
Scnd for descriptive circulars, stating trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
296 Washington Street, opposite Schoo! Street, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 

1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


EUROPE 


H. GAZE & SONS, 57th YEAR 
Programmes now ready for a new series of high-class 
Tours, durin; tg | and Summer, visiting Italy, 
Switzerland — sermany, Rhine, Holland, France, 
England and Scotland 








© &820, according to Tour. 
Personally conducted, including all expenses. 
North Cape and Russia —— 29th 
Programmes free. Mention Bd wanted. 
INI EPENDENT TRAVEL TICKE TS ‘ieeded for any 
desired Tour through EU ROPE Ete, 


W. H. EAVES, N. E. Agt. 201 Washington St., Boston 





A Position as mother’s helper or useful 
see by a capable woman of experience. Address 
» Che Congregationalst. 


Wanted, a capable Christian wense. about Sonty 
ears of age, for superintendent of a Rescue Home i 

oston. ust be a good housekeeper with executive 
a. Address “ Rescue,” at office of The Congrega- 
tonalist. 


Housekeeper. Wanted, capable housekeeper to go 
into the couutry. y= not a than forty preferred. 
Three children, sane SY e tot References exchanged. 
Address Edward White, West Peabody, ..ass. State 
wages expected. 


A Young Lady good 
derstands stenogray Md eeeias and bookkeeping ng, 
—— take work at borne, or position in office, or priva' 

retary’s work. — = esirous to obtain work. Best 
yefereness. Address P. 0. Box 92, Stockbridge, Mass. 





Wanted, refined, competent and congenial lad: iy. of 
middle age ”as housekeeper and companion for an elderly 
Le ag of alone with one servant. A desirable and easy 
piace, leasant location for satisf: ry person in 

; references exchanged. Particulars, etci, P. .O. 
Box 772, H. T. 8., Providence, R. I. 








EUROPE 7: ORIENT 


Oriental party sails Feb. 12. Spring tour to Italy and 
Greece in April. Summer tours to Europe. Programs 
and Itineraries ready. 

DUNNING & SAWYER, 


106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


“ New Century” 


VACATION EXCURSION 


Scotland, re Ireland, Belgium, France, ete. 
ULY-AUGUST, 1901 ‘ 
Under management of Frank C. Clark, New York City. 
and accompanied b: 





arty organize: 
‘Rev. Dr. A. Z. CONRAD. 7 i | Maiu Bt., Worcester, Mass. * 


$250 and upwar 
Send for Book of the Excursion—Superb. 





Railroads and Excursions 
LONG LEAF PINE RECION. 


Home Board at Packard Square. 
Take S. A. L. train 31 at Jersey City and come through 
without change. —— opening together for family 
parties. L. 8. PACKARD, PINEBLUFF, N. C. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Cabin, $40, oes ms eee depending on 








Splendid steamer “ ‘pigatine: _ «new). 9.500 ton: nsf¥eb. 

15; * Devonian” (new) 11,000 tons, Feb . 20 5 +. Winifred: 

lan” (new), 10,500 tons, Feb. 27 ; “ Cestrian 000.tons, 
arc’ 


F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 
115 State Street, Buston. 


DO TINE «, EUROPE 








FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


Commonwealth (new), 13 = agai tons. Feb. 13, March 13. 


New England, 11,600 tons.......... Feb, 27, — 27. 
Saloon, Bo Ape yt 24 sal ‘oon, $40.00 u upwards. For 

passage and further pa Baad ng apply to 

Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston. 








Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by_the Lay iene ad, scx MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congr tional House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin _ Palmer, Treasurer. 
WoMAN’s HOME eueemeaky ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. Kad Congre; ——> ouse. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nua mbership, $1.00; 1ife membership, $20.00. Con- 
ibutions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. White te, ireasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
qeresrome, Congregational seuss, Boston. rank 
‘Treasurer ; Charlies E. Swett, Publishing and 
Pusthast ng Agent. Office in New York, iy ee 
an Tecnty second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, ool ‘a- 
tional House. Sarah a Day, Treasurer ; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secreta 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelistic and cteceteee at the South and in 
the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston oftice, 
615 Con sregational House ; Gnielge Office, 153 La Salle 
Street. Donations ma be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New York Cit, y. 

THE A ape et eg CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
ry ae oo Lng. = e Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb 
D. D., ries E. Hope, Treasurer, United 
Pav itoe’ Build oh "aon York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). cg aw toning 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Vongrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregationa) 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, I 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING iii 
Contributions used aly for missionary work. ev. 
George M. os ton, D. D., Secretary and Sosmener ; 

W. A. Duncan Kierd Secretary; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New ingiand Superintendent, Senategutionsi 
House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity mand een ay Its object is the estab- 
lishment and sup peers. of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday 7 * oston and its suburbs, 
Samuel C. Darling, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk St., Bostun. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, os. Be- 
quests solicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
ey horny? 701 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 

‘Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 

ge in one COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries and 
their families, Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct. ; enti Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a I bequeath to the “* Trustees of the 
National Gognell ‘of the a tional Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
= Hf the — of Connecticut) (here insert the 

pe, , to be used for the purpose of Ministerial 

Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the National 
Council of the Congregation 1 Churches of the United 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit s oes in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room 61 new hs gamma House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

B. Rice, Secreta: 

BosTon SRAMAN’S FRIEND fomnry organized 1827. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., resident, Geo. Gos, 
Treasurer; B. 8. Snow, Oortespceding Bes 
601 Con; regational House, Boston. mS Congregational 
society devoted to the material, social; moral and reli- 
gious welfare of a Rn, ests ts should be made pay- 
able tothe B Society. Contribu- 
tions from churches ro’ inatviduals. solicited. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Consraantics) House. Annual member- 
ship $1.00; life membership $20.00. Mrs. Henry C. 
Delano, Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 


IT WILL. SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationalist. 
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EVOLUTION 
TRINITARIANISM 


A Critical History of the. Evolution of 
Trinitarianism and its Outcome in the 
New Christology. By Levi LEONARD 
PAINE, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History in Bangor Theological Sem- 
inary. Crown 8vo, $2.00 


“This volume supplies a discussion of the 
historical development of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which for clarity and suggestiveness 
has not been surpassed for many years in the 
field of American theology. The radical nature 
of Professor Paine’s conclusions will startle 
the reader.”— The Independent. 


“Possible dissent on the part of many of 
different schools of thought, and entire cou- 
currence, perhaps, on the part of none, serve 
only to emphasize ihe original and striking 
character of the entire discussion. Of the 
style and readableness, it is necessary only to 
remark that one appreciates thoroughly the 
saying of Prof. Paine’s students: ‘Under his 
treatment no subject is ever dry.’ ’—Christian 
Register, Boston. 





Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN&CO. 


— nen 


FoR REVIVAL 

MEETINGS 
ducting special evangelistic services, we will loan our 
rom 


32, PACE PAMPHLETS of specimen pages f 


“Church Hymns and Gospel Songs” 
or “Sacred Songs Nos, 1 & 2, Combined,” 


as may be desired. Send for samples. 








THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. Snu.icr* 
neueiiien an 

| WAN THEOLOCICAL 
BOOKS. 





Special Cash Prices paid for short period only. 
Send at once for list of prices paid. 


G. W. BARKER 
(Suecessor to M. I. Barker), Bookseller, 
155 LaSalle Street, Tilinois. 
N.B.—AlIso purchase entire libraries of Historical, 
Scientific or Miscellaneous Books. Mention this ad- 
vertisement when you write. 


‘LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA 


AGENTS WANTED 
Distinguished authorship; over 100 magnificent illustra- 
tions; nearly 600 pages; p ig only $1.75. Beware of 
hastily prepared books. This work in preparation for 
over a year; will be recognized as The Standard Life 
of The Queen. Greatest money-making opportunity 
ever offered. $10.00 per day made €asily. Big commis- 
sion, we pay a. Outfit free for 10c. postage. Ad- 
dress THE JO Ci WINSTON CO., 718 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, or 334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Chicago, 








WANTED. Men to represent us, Weekly salary or 
guarantee paid. Give age and references. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY. New York City. 


MEMORY TRAINING. 


A complete and Practical System for 
Developing and Confirming the Memory. 
By Wm. L. Evans, M.A. (Clasg.) ! Vol., 
i2mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 

A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


VEST POCKET COMMENTARY 


on International 8. 8. Lesso: 
By D. M, TOMPKINS, D.D., 

Contains lesson text with lesson 
paid 
so help, 
"the; Ker Mo. 











3 inches 
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£3 
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for Notes 50c; fg 
. Geo, W. Noble, 98 Market St. ,Chieago 








BUNKER HILL 


STATIONERY STORE 
49 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 


(Over 300 varieties. 25c to $1.00 per pound.) 
Sample Book sent on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 
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Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
On trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 flonths, 25 cents 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the send 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. .In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order ef discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents — agate line each in- 
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Discounts according to amount of contract. 
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THE LAST YEARS 


OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By EL1IzABETH WORMELEY LATIMER, 
author of “France in the 19th Cen- 
tury,” ete. Illustrated. Crowi 8vo, 
$2.50. 

To all who wish a comprehensive and skill- 
fully presented résumé of the most important 
recent — ys in the world this work 
may be confidently recommended ; while the 
many readers whom Mrs. Latimer’s previous 
histories of the 19th Century—Spain, Italy, 
Europe in Africa, England, Russia and Tur- 
key, and France —have delighted and in- 
structed will look upon the present volume 
as an indispensable supplement to the pre- 
vious ones. 








McLOUGHLIN 
AND OLD OREGON 


By Eva Emery Dye. 12mo, gilt top, 
with frontispiece, $1.50. 


Critics, like doctors, differ ; and it is a rare 
phenomenon to find a book universally ap- 
proved and recommended by the press, as 

rs. Dye’s work has been. 


MN. yus and attractively written.”— Book Buyer 
(N. Y.). 


“Possessing all the interest of a good ro- 
mance.”—Lvening Gazette (Boston). 

“Mrs. Dye has the rare gift of magnetic 
touch.”— The [Independent (New York). 

“Graphic pages ... it is a pleasure to rec- 
emmend.”’—Herald (Boston). 

** Seldom has so good a book been written.””— 
Globe (St. Paul). 








THE PRIVATE MEMOIRS 
OF MADAME ROLAND 


Edited, with an Introduction, by Ep- 
WARD GILPIN JOHNSON. Illustrated. 
12mo, gilt top, deckle edges, $1.50. 

A few copies of a large-paper, limited édi- 
tion de luxe, with extra plates, are still ob- 
tainable ; price, $6.00 net. 

“Mme. Roland is both a heroine of romance 
and an historic personage whom no one could 
think of overlooking.”—7he Nation (New York). 

* The present work deserves high praise ; . : 
a fit and tasteful form . . . skillfully illustrated.” 
—The Outlook, New York. 

“Will become known by thousands of new 
readers.” —/ournal (Boston). 








UNCANONIZED 


By MARGARET HORTON POTTER. 12mo, 

“One of the most powerful romances that has 
ever appeared over the name of an American 
writer.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“A distinct and decided success.” — Philadel- 
phia American. 

“One who opens the book will not close it be- 
fore it is finished, except with reluctance.”— 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

“Miss Potter has written a remarkably strong 
story, one character of which is sufficient to 
make an author famous.”— The Living Church. 

“ Manifests a seriousness of intellectual pur- 
pose which is rare in this age of shallow and 
rapid writing.”—RICHARD HENRY STODDARD 
in New York Mail and Express. 








A New Book by Katharine Tynan, 
Author of “* The Handsome Brandons,” 
“Oh, What a Plague is Love!” 


A DAUGHTER OF THE 
FIELDS 


12mo, $1.50. 

This new novel by Katharine Tynan 
abounds in delightful pen pictures of country 
life in Ireland, which are admirable in their 
idyllic charm as well as in their truthful ren- 
dering of actual conditions. Few can com- 
pete with Miss Tynan in the telling of a ro- 
mantic love story, and this is one of her best. 











For sale by booksellers generally or mailed on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago 

















Entered as second-class mail.. Composition by Thomas Todd 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons, 


Equal Privileges for Men as Women. Allowance 
Hospital and Di 





for service in Pp p y. 20th Saw 
opens Sept. 19. AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., 


Shawmut Ave., near Massachusetts Ave. 


an. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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TER, ex-Secretary of State. 


dianapolis Journal. 


CHADWICK. 


CONANT. 


delphia Times. 


F. N. BENNETT, U. S.N. 


trained reader.—Hartford Courant. 


A CENTURY OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. 


A distinct contribution to political history and American literature.—In- 


THEODORE PARKER: Preacher and Reformer. 


He has helped to make Parker a reality for a new generation.— The Churchman. 


THE UNITED: STATES IN THE ORIENT. 


Should be read by all Americans interested in the commercial development 
of the country.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. EDMUND NOBLE. 


Treats his subject with the broadest and most liberal philosophy.—Phila- 


THE MONITOR AND THE NAVY UNDER STEAM. LIEUT. 


Lieutenant Bennett makes the technical side of his subject clear to the un- 


THE FRIGATE CONSTITUTION: The Central Figure of the 
Navy Under Sail. IRA N. HOLLIS. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50 


A history of “Old Ironsides” and the wooden navy. 


JOHN W. FOS- 
8vo, $3.50 


JOHN WHITE 
Cr. 8vo, $2.00 


CHARLES A. 
12mo, $1.25 


12mo, $1.50 


Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50 





Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN (@Q CO., Boston 

















Novello, Ewer & Co. 


21 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK 
NEW ORGAN MUSIC for LENTEN RECITALS 


Lent and Easter Anthems 


CANTATAS and SERVICES 
Copies Sent on Approval 
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THE (QNGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXXVI 
The Christian World 


The outlook com- 

Congregational Problems mittee of the Bos- 
of Greater Boston - 

ton Congregational 
Club last week proposed that the club 
should undertake a practical study of the 
conditions of the churches represented in 
it and of the work they are doing and 
ought to do. This is perhaps the most 
important suggestion made to that body 
for several years. If the question were 
asked what definite service it has rendered 
to the churches during the last year be- 
yond the promotion of mutual acquaint- 
ance, it might be difficult to answer. No 
subject has been considered by it concern- 
ing which any member on the floor has 
cared to express an opinion. Nearly all 
its income has .been expended to provide 
suppers and shelter. The outlook com- 
mittee has gathered some valuable in- 
formation and presented it to the club. 
But it has not apparently aroused much 
interest. This is the oldest Congrega- 
tional Club. It represents the richest and 
what ought to be the most influential 
churches in thedenomination. Problems 
of great significance are before these 
churches. If this club will take steps to 
federate with it the other clubs in the 
region it represents and will adopt this 
suggestion of its outlook committee, it 
may start on a new period of prosperity 
and usefulness. 


In many ways the twen- 
tieth birthday celebration 
of the Y. P. S. C. E. at 
Portland, Jan. 31-Feb. 3, was a remarka- 
ble gathering. It was a veritable home 
coming after many years, but not the re- 
turn of the prodigal but rather a reunion 
of the children from many states at the 
old fireside. Dr. Clark’s opening address 
dealt with the rise of the movement, its 
providential growth and the needs of the 
society in the new era. He urged as the 
goal of endeavor better personal, home, 
church and city life. The list of speakers 
in the four days’ program included Presi- 
dent Barrows, Drs. Hoyt, Burrill, Patter- 
son and others, with the leaders of the 
organization. On Saturday the forces 
rallied at Williston Church for the un- 
veiling of the tablet, portrayed in our last 
issue, and Sunday the various pulpits were 
occupied by visitors. At a meeting of the 
trustees it was decided to hold all interna- 
tional conventions biennially, and to ask 
the state unions to co-operate in a similar 
movement. By this plan all state con- 
ventions would be omitted during the 
year of the larger gathering and in alter- 
nate years a new impetus would be given 
to local work. This is an important and 
to our mind a desirable step. Through- 
out the country and in other lands last 
Sunday was observed in the interests of 
young people. The program prepared by 


Old Home Week 
For Endeavorers 
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Dr. Clark was used in many churches 
and there was a general recognition of 
the anniversary by the pastors. 


STD ame eee In view of the fact 
stian Students that in many colleges 
ee ae Sunday will be 
observed as a Day of Prayer in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, it 
will be well to remember that the 
Student Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has a membership of about 35,000 in 
over 600 higher institutions of learning. 
There are also over 19,000 young women 
similarly associated in more than 350 in- 
stitutions. The voluntary study of the 
Bible is wonderfully increasing. Twelve 
years ago less than 4,000 students were 
in Christian Association Bible classes, 
but this year there arenearly 20,000. Mr. 
John R. Mott, the leader in this world- 
wide student movement, whose picture 
we printed last week, believes that ten 
students keep the morning watch—that 
is, spend the first half-hour of each day 
in prayer and Bible study—to one who 
did this ten years ago. The cause of 
Christian missions has been practically 
revolutionized by the organization of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. More 
than 5,000 students are in classes for 
studying missions, and over 1,600 are 
already at work in foreign fields under 
the direction of mission boards. The en- 
larged and wisely directed interest among 
educated men and women in bringing the 
world to Christ and the influence they 
are destined to exert on public opinion in 
our own land are the most encouraging 
evidences now in view of the advancing 
triumph of Christian faith in the twenti- 
eth century. 


ie eae sini The action of the 
anges in the Theolo Yale corporation 
Department at Yale = i electing Prof. 


Williston Walker of Hartford Theolog- 
ical Seminary to the chair of ecclesias- 
tical history in Yale Divinity School, and 
in transferring Prof. Frank K. Sanders 
from the college to the seminary faculty 
in order that he may be made dean, is in 
line with the policy of furnishing at Yale 
the best advantages in this country for 
ministerial training. Professor Walker 
is a brilliant scholar in his department. 
Although only forty years old, he has won 
wide recognition by his standard books 
on Congregational history, and he prom- 
ises to make a worthy successor to Dr. 
Fisher, who has earnestly desired Profes- 
sor Walker as his successor and whose 
own term of office will end with the 
conclusion of the bicentennial celebra- 
tion. Professor Sanders, who is a still 
younger man, has for more than ten 
years held a conspicuous place in Biblical 
scholarship and literature and in the 
Yale faculty. The new chair of Biblical 
history and archeology which has been 
created for him will add to the strength 
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of the course, but the chief value which 
Professor Sanders will contribute to the 
school will be his administrative force. 
He is a former pupil of President Harper 
and the man to establish the school on a 
secure financial foundation, to carry out 
any adaptations which may be found de- 
sirable in its broadening life. It will now 
be understood why he declined the presi- 
dency of Iowa College a few weeks ago. 
Prof. B. W. Bacon has been appointed as 
college pastor, although Yale has main- 
tained for many years the system of col- 
lege preachers and will still continue it. 
Professor Bacon will be better able to act, 
as helper and adviser in the religious life 
of the college than preachers from abroad 
who are there but for one Sunday only. 


The New York Sabbath Com- 
mittee has been quietly doing 
a constant and fruitful serv- 
ice for forty years in guarding the Lord’s 
Day against all sorts of efforts to destroy 
what is valuable in it for humanity. Its 
recent report, just published, indicates 
the many wise ways in which this com- 
mittee of twenty members has prevented 
violation of the Sabbath. The committee 
represents seven Protestant denomina- 
tions and the Roman Catholic Church. 
It has recently, at much labor and ex- 
pense, pressed a case against one of the 
theaters for violating Sunday laws, and a 
decision has been rendered by the court 
against the proprietors of the theater. 
The decision establishes an important 
precedent for the support of peace and 
order and the suppression of vaudeville 
shows on Sunday. The Christian public, 
especially the working men who value the 
maintenance of Sunday as a day of rest, 
probably have little conception of how 
much they owe to this and other similar 
organizations for unremitting service 
whose results they enjoy. The New 
England Sabbath Protective League is. 
actively supporting the movement in 
Maine to secure the passage by the legis- 
lature of a bill intended to prevent en- 
couragement of Sunday excursions. 


Guarding the 
Lord’s Day 


The president of the Lon- 

= > ay don Sunday School Union 
. for 1901 is Mr. George 
Cadbury, who has at Bournville, Eng., 
one of the largest manufactories of cocoa 
in the world. An interview with him, 
published in the Sunday School Chronicle, 
gives an impressive picture of a success- 
ful man whose business is managed on 
Christian principles, and who holds the 
confidence of his employees. He con- 
ducts every week day morning a five-min- 
ute service for the 2,300 girls of his fac- 
tory, consisting of a hymn, a few words 
of Scripture and a brief prayer. A simi- 
lar meeting once a week is held for the 
1,100 men on the place. He says of this 
service: “It makes us endeavor to be 
absolutely just. There is a splendid esprit 
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de corps among the workpeople, and we 
work happily together.’ In Birming- 
ham, a few miles away, he has an early 


Sunday morning Bible class, which, with | 


its branches, numbers about one thousand 
men and boys. He leaves his home at 
6.15 on winter mornings, the class begin- 
ning at 7.30. Mr. Cadbury naturally does 
not think there is much hatred of reli- 
gion among British working men. But 
he says: “‘If England is to be brought to 
Christ, it will only be as the best men 
and women in the churches devote them- 
selves to the welfare of the young and to 
Sunday schools.”” We have men in this 
country of like character with Mr. Cad- 
bury, doing Christian work according 
to their opportunities. Occasionally we 
have given sketches of some of them in 
The Congregationalist. Their service for 
the kingdom of God and for the country 
cannot be measured. A cable message 
was received last week signed by Mr. 
Cadbury, Earls Aberdeen and Kinnard, 
Dean Farrar, Drs. Parker, Clifford and 
others, inviting the co-operation of the 


“United States with Great Britain in hold- 


ing, on Sunday, Feb. 3, children’s memo- 
rial services to the Queen. 


One of the most impor- 
ay maaay tant movements in the 

history of the French 
republic is the effort now in progress to 
break the political power of Roman 
Catholic orders. The feeling among the 
people, though not as intense, is similar 
to that against the friars in the Philip- 
pines. Professor Bracq in another col- 
umn has described the situation, which 
some added facts may make more clear to 
some of our readers. The monasteries 
and nunneries belonging to these orders 
own real estate which has increased in 
value from $10,000,000 to $220,000,000 in 
fifty years. This is shown by the official 
documents recently issued by the French 
government. It is believed that their 
property is more than $600,000,000. These 
orders exercise great influence in politics. 
They control several daily newspapers. 
The government, after the release of 
Dreyfus, took forcible possession of the 
offices of the Assumptionist Fathers, who 
published the La Croiz, an ultra-clerical 
organ, and confiscated $350,000 in money 
which was found in their coffers. The 
bill of M. Waldeck-Rousseau, which for- 
bids the formation of associations or or- 
ders without the authorization of Parlia- 
ment, seems to have strong popular sup- 
port, even that of many Roman Catholics. 
The attempt of the Pope to interfere in 
behalf of the orders has done them harm 
rather than good. The passage of the 
Waldeck-Rousseau bill would, if followed 
by its enforcement, which we think hardly 
probable, effect a religious revolution in 
France that might promise to promote 
the spiritual interests of the church no 
less than the political welfare of the na- 
tion. 


,. The close of Holy Year has 

Te Pope's brought to light the fact that 
the income of Leo XIII. runs 

well up into the millions of dollars, and 
that the sum which usually reaches his 
coffers annually was increased last year 
by the addition of about $1,500,000, which 
represented the special imerease in the 


donations of the faithful. It is estimated 
that the papal income last year was fully 
$4,500,000, and that the expense account 
of the Pope did. not exceed one-quarter 


of that sum, sd that a good-sized balance: 


was left. The income is.derived from 
the contributions of Catholics all over 
the world—which money is known as 
“‘Peter’s Pence’’—the interest from in- 
vestments and the income from real 
estate owned by the Catholic Church in 
Italy. Most of the Pope’s money is 
placed in English and American gov- 
ernment securities. It is all handled by 
one man, Cardinal Mocenni, who has 
apartments in the Vatican palace. Until 
recently Leo XIII. kept, a quantity hid- 
den in his private study, but some $60,000 
of it mysteriously disappeared a short 
time ago, and a burglar proof safe has 
since been installed, of which it is said 
the Pope alone holds the combination. 


Some months ago we 
Protestantism in printed accounts received 
the Philippines i 

through private corre- 
spondence of entire communities in 
Luzon renouncing Roman Catholicism 
and adopting Protestant faith and forms 
of worship. We are not surprised, there- 
fore, at the reports now coming that this 
movement is rapidly spreading among 
the Filipinos. It is said that 5,000 of 
them in Manila and vicinity have joined 
the Methodist church. But too sanguine 
hopes built on these reports are likely to 
be disappointed. It is hate of the friars 
more than love to God that turns the 
Filipinos toward Protestant missionaries. 
The motive to the change is political 
rather than religious, and the result is 
not likely to be deepened spiritual life. 
Yet earnest work is being carried on by 
faithful missionaries, and with good 
promise. The Gospel in All Lands for 
February is mainly occupied with reports 
of the efforts of Methodists, which are al- 
ready extensive and varied. Schools and 
kindergartens have been opened, medical 
work undertaken, preaching stations es- 
tablished and churches organized. A 
native preacher of remarkable gifts, Rev. 
Nicholas Zamora, has been ordained and 
is heard by large audiences. An article 
by him in the periodical above mentioned 
is an able appreciation of the Filipinos. 
He says that the most of them are not 
Catholics from conviction but from cus- 
tom and tradition, and that many of 
them are without religious faith. One of 
the best missionary opportunities before 
American Christian young men and 
women qualified to be teachers lies in the 
call of our Government for 1,000 teachers 
to go to the Philippines. Though reli- 
gion cannot be taught in the public 
schools, the influence of Christian char- 
acter will be more fruitful there even 
than in direct missionary work. 


While dispatches often 

Missionaries Looting 4ypear in the daily pa- 
in China 

pers announcing that 
Christian missionaries are appropriating 
for themselves the property of Chinese, 
no trustworthy evidence of such acts has 
thus far been given, so far as American 
missionaries are concerned. Those who 
want to believe such stories do not ask 
for evidence. Others will hold innocent 
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till proved guilty men and women who 
have devyoteds their lives to Iead China 
to Christ; Méanwhile Mr. ‘R. E. Bredon, 
the commissiomier of customs at Shanghai, 
who is next to Sir Robert Hart in the 
customs service, has answered the charge 
so faras Peking is concerned. Ina letter 
to the North China Daily News he de- 
scribes what was done with the property 
collected, all the valuable part of which 
was in his care. He says, “‘The mission- 
aries did no looting during the siege, and, 
I believe, none after it.” He closes his 
letter with these words: 

I believe I know about as much or as little 
as the average man about missionaries and 
their work, and no more. I have always felt 
my knowledge of it was not sufficient to jus- 
tify me either in scoffing at it, as is the fash- 
ion, or in praising it, as is not. I have still 
my definite opinions to form when I have time 
to collect the data. In the meantime, I feel 
that my experience of the legation siege has 
raised very considerably my opinion of the 
missionary, Anglican and non-Anglican, Eng- 
lish and American, his capacity and his work, 
and of the native Christian and the influence 
of his religion on him. 

United States Consul General Good- 
now of Shanghai, who did so much to 
save life and property of Americans last 
summer, when*all foreigwérs in China 
were in peril, in an address at a notable 
banquet in his honor in his native city, 
Minneapolis, which 200 of the leading citi- 
zens of Minnesota attended last week, 
said of the missionaries and their service 
in China: 

Our missionary enterprises, hospitals, 
schools and churches have won for us the 
good will of the Chinese people. One cannot 
overestimate their influence. ... Before I 
went to China I had my misgivings as to 
adult Chinamen ever becoming true converts 
to Christianity. But when the time of trial 
came last year, and tens of thousands of Chi- 
nese in the north refused to recant their 
Christian professions, but sacrificed their 
lives, martyr-like, on the block, they gave a 
supreme test of their belief in the Saviour of 
mankind. 


An appeal has just been 
Faith Undaunted sent by former student 
ee. volunteers, who are now 
missionaries in twelve provinces in China, 
to student volunteers in their homelands 
—the United States, Canada, Great Brit- 
ain, Germany and Scandinavia. These 
missionaries recount the disasters which 
have fallen on churches, hospitals, 
schools and the homes of Christians, and 
the heroic sufferings and death of thou- 
sands of Chinese Christians. But they 
look forward confidently to a great spir- 
itual awakening in the empire and say: 
“Tt is, therefore, with intense and prayer- 
ful earnestness that we urge you to come 
to China. In place of the murdered and 
invalided missionaries, and in view of 
the enlarged possibilities for work among 
the educated classes, a large increase of 
the missionary force is imperative. We 
ask each of you personallys Does God de- 
sire your help in winning this greatest 
heathen nation to himself?’ This ap- 
peal says nothing of means, but only 
pleads for workers. But we are sure re- 
sponse will come, not only from those 
who can go, but from those who can give 
to support the volunteers. It seems im- 
perative that a special fund should be 
raised for China, whose condition is cer- 
tain to invite great and prompt efforts to 
spread throughout that vast empire the 
gospel of Christ. 
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Current History 


One cannot read of 
the pageantry and 
public manifestations of universal sorrow 
attendant upon the removal of the re- 
mains of Queen Victoria from the Isle of 
Wight to Windsor and the mausoleum at 
Frogmore without realizing the wisdom 
of the custom which has evolved of mak- 
ing the death of the high and the low the 
occasion for rites and ceremonies symbol- 
ical of all the deeper meanings of this and 
the future life. Viewed solely from the 
scenic point of view, the spectacles visible 
at Cowes, Portsmouth, London and Wind- 
sor during the past week have been wonder- 
ful, unparalleled in the history of the race. 
But far greater has been the significance 
of the world-wide mourning, the closed 
marts of trade in the United States and 
on the Continent, the religious services in 
the churches of world-wide Christendom 
on the day of the funeral, the countless 
estimates of the dead queen’s character 
by preachers and editors which have been 
made the texts for homilies urging sim- 
ilar purity of life and rectitude of purpose, 
and the drawing together of suspicious or 
jealous nations taught by a common sor- 
row to be more charitable in judgment. 
Mankind is vastly better off today because 
of the revelation of widely diffused hu- 
man sympathy which the queen’s death 
has called forth. : 

Viewing the events in England from 
the standpoint of the Briton, how symbol- 
ical of British imperial supremacy was 
the passage of the royal yacht with the 
queen’s remains up the aisle of warships 
from Cowes toward Portsmouth, repre- 
sentatives of the German, French and 
Spanish fleets supplementing the array of 
British ships of the line! Here was 
shown in solemn majesty the reverence 
of the right arm of national strength for 
the head of the nation laid low. Arriving 
in London, the queen’s remains met with 
the genuine homage of her people. The 
escort of military represented every arm 
of the varied national military service, 
and the mourners were kings, queens, 
princes and princesses of Europe. Par- 
liament and other civil officials were not 
among the formal mourners. It was a 
royal and family affair. Windsor reached, 
the church asserted its priority over sol- 
diers, sailors and royalty; and with pomp 
and solemn ritual warriors and rulers 
elevated their thoughts and humbled 
their spirits in the presence of the King 
of kings and Lord of lords whom the dead 
queen so devoutly had worshiped and so 
implicitly obeyed. 

Later with fit ceremony her revered dust 
was laid by the side of that of her consort, 
the good Prince Albert ; and then Briton’s 
thoughts once more returned to the ordi- 
nary duties and concerns of life. But none 
of them thus returned precisely the same 
in spirit as they were before. The masses 
and the classes cannot sorrow and revere 
without being chastened and elevated. 
Queen Victoria though dead yet speaketh, 
and her ideals of peace for humanity, 
chastity at court as well as in the sub- 
ject’s home, respect for religion and all 
else that. she stood for will be before the 
new king and his counselors. He may 
in time shake them off, but not easily or 
without popular disapproval. 
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The orders for the transfer 
of the treasury of Cuba from 
the hands of Major Ladd of 
the United States Army to the minister 
of finance in Governor-General Wood’s 
cabinet of Cuban advisers, and the with- 
drawal of United States troops from 
Cuba on orders to proceed to the Philip- 
pines would seem to indicate that the 
United States was preparing to hand 
over Cuba to the Cubans in the near fu- 
ture. 

Debate in the constitutional conven- 

tion on the constitution reported by the 
committee has proceeded apace during 
the past week, the section providing for 
universal manhood suffrage being adopted 
after a spirited debate. Unless some- 
thing now unforeseen interferes it is prob- 
able that the constitution as a whole will 
be adopted and signed ere this month 
ends. Then will arise a serious problem 
for this country to face. 
‘ The convention, being in the hands of 
the radicals, has drafted a constitution in 
no way recognizing the United States as 
having, either by reason of service done 
in Cuba, or by a proximity involving in- 
evitable close relations, commercial and 
military, with Cuba, any thing whatso. 
ever to say concerning the future of 
Cuba. The preamble of the constitution 
now before the constitutional conven- 
tion claims for Cuba all the sovereign 
powers of nationhood. Congress by ex- 
press reservation, before we went to war 
with Spain, pledged the country to a 
policy toward Cuba which makes it im- 
perative that we withdraw as soon as a 
fair semblance of stable home rule exists. 
The United States Supreme Court has 
just decided in the Neeley case that Cuba 
is a foreign country, and obviously we 
cannot dictate the organic law for a for- 
eign country. 

Yet, on the other hand, there is the 
Monroe Doctrine which must be con- 
served ; and Cuba, absolutely free to form 
foreign alliances with European Powers 
or to embroil herself with them, free to 
join the Latin-American republics and 
Spain in a trade compact against us, free 
to so manage her domestic affairs that in- 
stability of civilization may result and 
the island once more be given over to war 
and disaster to life and property, such a 
Cuba does not seem a desirable outcome 
of the national travail of the past three 
years, inasmuch as we went to war to put 
an end to social conditions in Cuba which 
were subversive of peace and order and 
hostile to our own trade with the islands. 

In dealing with this problem men will 
divide according as they value the sanc- 
tity of a pledge or dare to disregard prom- 
ises. Many who deem the pledge to have 
been unfortunate for the Cubans as well 
as for us will still insist upon its being 
kept, although convinced that an inde- 
pendent Cuba is a peril to Cubans and 
that ere long we shall have to war with 
them and ultimately do by force what now 
seems impossible to do by law or to gain 
by the voluntary concessions of the 
Cubans. They will argue that it is more 
important that we should keep our good 
name than that the Cubans should be 
saved from blunders, holding also that 
Cuba forced to ask for annexation by the 
discipline of civil strife and threat per- 
chance of intervention by European 
Powers would be far more tractable than 
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a Cuba forced now to be under us if not 
of us. They will say, ‘‘Let the child 
stumble and fall and learn through its 
falls.” On the whole, this seems to us 
the better, if the more expensive, plan. 

No one is seriously proposing that the 
United States should take Cuba as it has 
Porto Rico. No one denies the abstract 
right of the people to frame their own 
organic law. But if the delegates to the 
convention supplement the constitution 
in some way so as to put on record their 
disposition to consult with the United 
States and heed its advice in matters per- 
taining to foreign relations, they would 
relieve a situation now somewhat strained, 
and likely to be more so unless something 
of this kind is done. The conservative, 
property holding population of the island 
realize the necessity of our continuing to 
have some supervision of insular affairs 
for some time to come, and they will 
labor to compass that end. La Nacion 
and La Lucha, two of the leading journals 
of Havana, are.so minded. But if the 
convention thinks it wise to adjourn with- 
out such a declaratory statement, which 
might be followed later by solemn treaties, 
then Cuba will be saying to us: ‘“‘ Keep 
your promise. Get out. We can stand 
alone.” And we shall have to go—for a 
time. 


“Jersey Justice”’ has al- 
ways been famed for its 
celerity and severity, the celerity having 
almost as wholesome an effect on evil- 
doers as the severity. Last week the 
Paterson youths found guilty of murder 
in the second degree, the murder follow- 
ing an infernal crime against a girl, a 
factory operative, were sentenced to 
State’s Prison at Trenton, three for thirty 
years and one for fifteen years. They 
are now at work serving time. The fa- 
ther of one of the youths has just died of 
a broken heart. Carnality will not be so 
flagrant in Paterson from this time on. 
The well-to-do Christian women of the 
city are said to be organizing to aid in 
making life more attractive and more 
wholesome for the women in the facto- 
ries, and the clergy are uniting to better 
local civic conditions. New Jersey does 
not give much leeway to the criminal or 
his lawyer who purpose by technical 
quibbles to block the wheels of the judi- 
cial process. Judges and taxpayers are 
both hostile to such a course. The con- 
trast with the procedure in New York is 
marked. In New York a murder is a fat 
fowl, to be plucked and eaten by medical 
experts, criminal lawyers and “yellow” 
journalists. 


** Jersey Justice’’ 


One of the most encourag- 
ing statements respecting 
administration of national 
affairs is found in the reports now cur- 
rent that our consular service is render- 
ing far better service in return for its 
maintenance than at any time in the his- 
tory of the nation. Secretary of State 
Hay indorses this statement in a letter 
laid by him before Congress last week 
accompanying the annual publication 
known as Commercial Relations of the 
United States with Foreign Countries. 
He states that while in and out of Con- 
gress there have been many schemes for 
improving the consular service, some of 
which still. need to. be pressed, the con- 
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suls have gone ahead and improved the 
service without any especial change of 
personnel or method, the result being a 
quality of consular service as to celerity 
and accuracy of information which has 
extorted the admiration of our most for- 
midable rivals, Great Britain and Ger- 
many. Now if Congress will only elimi- 
nate political considerations from the 
‘service, make the tenure of office more 
secure and the remuneration greater, and 
at the same time see to it, if possible, 
that the consuls are not only ‘smart,’ 
‘but at least decent if not refined, the 
ijpeace of mind and patriotism of Ameri- 
can travelers over the globe will be en- 
hanced, as well as justice done to the 
many deserving men now in the service 
who have to suffer for the ethical and 
zesthetical shortcomings of others in the 
service. 


News from Peking 
gives no indication 
of any nearer ap- 
proach to harmony of action or settle- 
ment of the problem. Count Waldersee 
is reported as having formulated a pro- 
gram for Germany’s action which is so 
‘drastic as to court rejection by China. 
Meanwhile German punitive expeditions 
go forth harrying the natives. The bud- 
get committee of the German Reichstag 
last week adopted the resolution intro- 
duced by Dr. Lieber, Roman Catholic, 
leader of the Centrist party, calling upon 
the government to see to it that the final 
treaty decides the status of foreigners in 
China and that it shall provide for the 
free exercise of the Christian religion. 
‘The British and American Protestant 
missionaries in Peking, on the 29th, pre- 
sented to the British and American min- 
isters a formal statement, expressing the 
hope that Sir Ernest Satow and Mr. Con- 
ger will see to it that former treaties pro- 
tecting missionaries are reaffirmed; that 
hereafter all Chinese must be left free to 
accept Christianity without any injury to 
‘their political prospects; that missiona- 
ries be allowed to live in the interior, own 
property and receive passports giving 
them official recognition as they travel 
about; and that relief be found for the 
‘suffering native Christians. 

It is gratifying to read that two Ameri- 
can soldiers, found guilty of looting and 
terrorizing the natives, have been tried 
by court-martial, found guilty and sen- 
tenced to twenty years’ imprisonment. 
Such discipline will add to American pres- 
tige, already high. 


‘The Chinese Problem and 
the Missionaries’ Claims 


The arrest of Rev. W.S. 
Ament of the Ameri- 
can Board, along with 
two British subjects, by French and Ger- 
man troops near Tung-cho, is an inci- 
‘dent in which our constituency will be 
particularly interested. He is reported 
as charged with extortion of money from 
the Chinese villagers. In all probability 
he has simply been doing what Mr. 
‘Tewksbury, also of the American Board, 
has been doing, namely, endeavoring to 
secure by persuasion from non-Christian 
Chinese villagers indemnity for damage 
done to the property of Christian vil- 
lagers. Mr. Tewksbury has found that 
an appeal to the sense of right of the Chi- 
nese has brought the necessary indem- 
mity in most villages. Mr. Ament’s last 
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letter (Nov. 13) to the American Board 
officials described the readiness with 
which the Chinese were meeting his en- 
deavors to arrange an amicabie settle- 
ment apart from the efforts of the diplo- 
mats and soldiers, their gratitude for the 
non-presence of soldiers in their villages 
as arbiters being emphatically expressed. 
We decline to believe that Mr. Ament 
has done anything improper or unworthy 
of his calling. It is quite probable that 
German and French dislike for British 
and American military and civilian rep- 
resentatives may be at the bottom of Mr. 
Ament’s arrest. Jealousy of his success 
as a diplomat may also enter in. Mr. 
Ament is reported as having applied to 
Mr. Conger for relief by American troops. 
His case has been referred to Count Wal- 
dersee. 


Governor Nash of Ohio is doing all he 
can to prevent the long planned for prize 
fight at Cincinnati which municipal offi- 
cials and some of the business men of the 
city are willing to tolerate if thereby a 
local organization may be relieved from 
debt. He has ordered the sheriff of the 
county to execute the law, and pledged 
the power of the state to the extent of 
the militia, if necessary, to enforce the 
law. 


The War Department, obedient to the 
mandate of Congress, has issued an order 
directing the discontinuance of the sale 
of beer, wine and other intoxicating liq- 
uors on all military reservations. Com- 
manding officers are informed that they 
will be held strictly responsible for any 
evasions of the new law. It will soon be 
possible to see what effect the elimination 
of the canteen has upon enlistments, and 
what effect it has upon the sobriety of 
the soldiers. 


It is said that the last words of Queen 
Victoria were: ‘‘O, that peace may come.” 
The terms of the proclamation of Edward 
VII. as ‘“‘Supreme Lord of and over the 
Transvaal” are taken by some as indica- 
tive of a chastened mood on the part of 
the ministry, and as sure to help in bring- 
ing in peace, inasmuch as they recognize 
the autonomy of the Transvaal to a 
greater degree than the recent utterances 
of the ministry. The capture of Madder- 
fontein by the Boers shows that they are 
alert and in force, despite General Kitch- 
ener’s efforts to put an end to the war. 


John Marshall, the great jurist, whose 
interpretations of the Constitution during 
thirty years’ service on the bench of the 
Federal Supreme Court made possible “an 
indestructible union composed of inde- 
structible states,” had his meed of honor 
on the 4th, when courts and legislatures 
throughout the union adjourned, when 
teachers and students in law schools joined 
with practitioners in listening to eulogies 
by the greatest of present-day jurists. 
As the years pass, and as the nation ex- 
pands and solidifies, Marshall’s fame 
waxes. He, rather than Jefferson, now 
stands side by side with Washington as 
the second peerless Virginian. 





Many millions of people more reckoned time 
from the birth of Christ at the beginning of 
the new century than ever before. Very gen- 
erally throughout Japan it was ushered in 
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with prayer and praise. Our correspondent 
says that a hush of expectaney is felt every- 
where, almost a deep spiritual revival. 





The Chief Philippine Problem 


The report of the Philippine Commis- 
sion, sent to the Senate by the President, 
Jan, 25, is the most important document 
that has yet been published concern- 
ing these islands. It represents a vast 
amount of labor in studying new condi- 
tions by men of great political wisdom 
and judicial experience, and especially 
commends itself to public confidence by 
its frank and courageous discussion of all 
the most important matters connected 
with the government of the islands. 

The report makes perfectly plain what 
before had been generally believed, that 
the main question is the religious ques- 
tion, and that the central figure in it is 
the friar. If he were out of the way, 
peaceful conditions might easily be estab- 
lished. Till he is disposed of, peace is 
impossible. 

During the more than three centuries 
that the Philippines were subject to 
Spain they were practically ruled by 
Roman Catholic religious orders, and 
these grew to control the civil and mili- 
tary organizations maintained in the 
islands by Spain. The friars, priests and 
bishops have been the permanent and thor- 
oughly organized force that administered 
the spiritual and secular affairs of the 
people. Foremost among these were the 
members of four societies, the Domini- 
cans, Augustinians, Recollotos and Fran- 
ciscans. The last named could not own 
property except schools and convents. 
But the other three have done a large 
part of the business of the islands. They 
possess much property in Manila, have 
large amounts of money to lend, and hold 
in the islands about 403,000 acres of agri- 
cultural land, most of which is rented in 
small parcels to tenants. 

These friars as parish priests assumed 
absolute control over the souls, bodies 
and property of the people, and their ex- 
actions became intolerable. Many of 
them, by their avarice, injustice and im- 
morality, made the religious societies they 
represented so offensive that the inhabit- 
ants united to drive them out. This was 
the real cause of the revolutions of 1896 
and 1898. The people are determined 
that the friars shall not return, and re- 
sistance to the authority of the United 
States is continued mainly because of 
fear lest it should be exerted to restore 
them. ; 

The commission in its report has 
treated the matter with entire freedom 
from partisan or religious bias, has 
clearly described the conditions and has 
proposed a reasonable and honorable so- 
lution of the difficult problem, worthy of 
the nation which the commission repre- 
sents. 

Of the 1,124 friars in the islands in 1896 
only 479 remain. The others have either 
been killed or have died or fled to other 
lands. The hatred of them, which is al- 
most universal, is not because of their re- 
ligious position as such, but because they 
are held responsible for all the injustice, 
cruelty and restraint of liberty of which 
the people complain. If the friars return 
to their parishes, says the commission, it 
will create the same hatred of the Gov- 
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ernment premitting their return that the 
people of Cuba would have had if an 
American commission had brought back 
General Weyler as governor of the is- 
land. 

What, then, can be done with the friars ? 
They have the same rights in the Philip- 
pines under the United States Govern- 
ment as other citizens. They appear to 
have a good legal title to their property. 
The Tagal government proposed to con- 
fiscate it and to banish its owners. Could 
our Government expect to administer the 
islands successfully if it should begin by 
the application of such principles? 

The commission proposes that the 
property of these orders, which it is un- 
derstood that they are willing to sell, 
should be bought at a reasonable price 
through the issue of Philippine bonds, 
and resold in small lots to present ten- 
ants, the proceeds to be used as a school 
fund. These orders, then relieved of all 
political functions, would occupy the 
same positions as other religious bodies 
in a country where church and state are 
entirely separate, and the chief problem 
of the Philippines would be solved.. 

The commission by its report has justi- 
fied its appointment, has demonstrated 
the great advance made in establishing 
civil institutions in the islands under ex- 
tremely difficult conditions, and has placed 
before Congress definite objects for legis- 
lation which imperatively demand imme- 
diate consideration. Either by taking ac- 
tion itself or by empowering the Presi- 
dent to do so, Congress should promptly 
take measures to put into operation the 
plan of the commission. We are sure 
that the people will demand this, and we 
believe that their representatives in Con- 
gress will not be slower than they to rec- 
ognize their responsibility. 





The Denominational College 
and Culture 


The friends of the denominational 
small college that no longer is sectarian, 
but which has the old ideals of emphasis 
on religion and the humanities, should 
take courage. In Boston, under the 
eaves of Harvard, with its strident ad- 
vocacy of the elective system, voices are 
being raised in behalf of the retention 
of the small college as a place where 
specialization may be held at bay, the 
elective system not allowed to run riot 
and men receive the training for the joy 
of life which rounded culture alone can 
give. 

At the annual banquet of Williams 
College alumni last week in Boston, Pro- 
fessor Russell of the college uttered sen- 
timents which were deemed radical and 
inconsistent with the policy for which 
President Carter has stood. Professor 
Russell argued that Williams must adopt 
the elective system to a greater degree 
than it had, if it were to compete with 
the universities. His words fell on stony 
ground. Bishop Lawrence of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, an alumnus of 
Harvard, deprecated the suggestion, af- 
firming his belief that Williams and col- 
leges like it would better continue to 
stand for the general culture, especially 
in the humanities, which the elective 
system of the universities does not pro- 
vide. Pres. G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
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University questioned whether Williams 
College was competent to enter success- 
fully the field of competition in advanced 
specialization, inasmuch as it lacks the 
traditions and special ability required. 
Mr. Bliss Perry, editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly, hoped that Williams would 
stand fast by the old academic ideals, 
and he affirmed as the result of compari- 
son of his experience as student and 
teacher at Williams and as a teacher in 
Princeton University that the university 
fails to foster individuality of opinion 
and character, the smaller colleges of the 
West sending to Princeton much the abler 
men for the post-graduate and profes- 
sional school courses, owing to the supe- 
rior powers of reflection, and assimilation 
of knowledge which their environment 
and modes of thought and life produce. 
Put these opinions of representative 
Williams men alongside of the recent 
utterances of Dean Briggs and Professor 
Munsterberg of Harvard, indicating that 
sentiment there is by no means a unit in 
favor of the elective system, judging it 
by its fruit, and it becomes apparent 
that already a reaction has come which 
cannot but improve the status of the 
small college and the old-fashioned con- 
cept of education, with its less utilitarian 
ideal. The churches and liberally-minded 
laymen will do well to remain constant 
in their beneficence to the small college, 
and the more emphasis the institution 
puts on religion, philosophy, ethics and 
history, the better it deserves aid. 





The Harmony of Science and 
Religion 

Almost every newspaper and magazine 
has had many columns, during recent 
months, of reviews of the progress of 
knowledge in the nineteenth century. 
The educative effect is great, and the re- 
sults have hardly yet begun to be meas- 
ured. But they appear already in the 
greater friendliness with which Chris- 
tians regard scientific knowledge that re- 
quires a restatement of their beliefs. An 
illustration is furnished by the course of 
Lowell Institute lectures on evolution, just 
concluded, by Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth. 
Professor Agassiz once said that every 
scientific discovery passes through three 
stages in gaining popular acceptance: 
first, men say it is not true; next, that 
it is hostile to religion ; and, finally, that 
everybody knew it always. 

It is not many years since sermons 
were preached and articles written every 
week warning men against the doctrine 
of evolution. It was held up to ridicule, 
it was shown to dishonor the Creator and 
degrade man, his highest creation, and 
Darwin and his followers were treated 
as dangerous infidels. But Dr. Smyth, a 
Congregational clergyman who has spent 
years of patient study in the laboratory, 
is using the results of his labors to show 
that evolution enlarges our vision of God 
and strengthens faith in him, and thus 
far we have heard no unfavorable com- 
ment on his teaching. 

One of the greatest signs of promise in 
the new century is the fact that the the- 
ologian and the scientist are meeting one 
another on common ground. In the 
flush of the great discoveries in natural 
science, geology and astronomy which 
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marked the middle decades of the cen- 
tury, scientific students were often over- 
confident and impatient of criticism. The- 
inferences they drew from these discover- 
ies, concerning God and the spiritual 
nature of man, were often unwarranted 
and provoked the wrath of theologians, 
neither class being qualified to understand 
the other. But the worst results came 
from the efforts of pious persons, who. 
understood neither theology nor science, 
to defend the one and overthrow the 
other. 

However, while there are realms of 
faith which lie always beyond the bounds 
of knowledge, and the ways of God are 
past finding out, no belief can stand when 
it is contradicted by known facts. Reli- 
gion and science must in the end har- 
monize with one another, and science 
must ever be fragmentary and inconclu- 
sive without religion. Scientists are com- 
ing to acknowledge more frankly than 
ever before that the more minutely they 
trace the universe back toward its begin- 
nings, and the more carefully they follow 
the threads of life to their sources, the 
more they are convinced of the presence 
of an intelligent Author whom their in- 
vestigations do not reach. They are com- 
ing to recognize theology as also a sci- 
ence and to welcome theologians into 
their laboratories. And the theologian 
is coming to recognize as never before 
that the book of nature is as truly writ- 
ten by the hand of God as is the Bible. 
He is realizing that he must retranslate 
both in a reverent spirit in order to find 
the Author. To do that the student of 
science and the student of theology must 
work together. Their mutual recognition 
of the fact is the promise of greatest ad- 
vance in the twentieth century. 

The most assertive foe to religious 
faith today is found neither in science nor 
in theology but in current literature. A 
host of writers has arisen, mostly of the 
younger generation, educated and of bril- 
liant imagination, who deify science and 
caricature religion. They are neither 
theologians nor scientists, but in fiction 
and essay they describe the conflicts go- 
ing on in young minds in which science 
finally dethrones faith. They assume to 
understand human nature, but deny to it 
its deepest needs and its highest aspira- 
tions. 

To look back over the century and mark 
the wonderful progress in discovering the 
secrets of nature and the processes of 
developing life is to be inspired with new 
hope. Every advance in knowledge must 
in the end bring men nearer to God. Sci- 
ence, theology, literature, all are paths 
which lead into his presence. To attempt 
to follow them without approaching him 
is to leave them, to fail in finding what 
they have to reveal and to lose one’s self. 
The revival that is surely coming will 
be the fruit of new knowledge of God 
bringing into harmony those who by all 
these paths seek him. 





President Tuttle of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, addressing the Old South Club of 
Boston last week, urged its members, all of 
them young men in business or the profes- 
sions, to cultivate power of observation, to be 
methodical, clean in person, self-reliant, given 
to reading good literature, kindly in disci- 
plining subordinates, patient and persistent. - 
This is wise counsel for all classes. 
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God’s Message to You 


To regard the Bible merely as an im- 
portant library, like any other special 
collection, or as a single volume, like any 
other, is to fail in appreciating it. It is 
not understood aright unless the personal 
element in it is duly recognized. In an 
important sense it is a letter, a message, 
from the Almighty Father to each one of 
his earthly children. It contains sug- 
gestion, advice, command intended for 
each of us and never to be disregarded 
safely. It is an appeal of the Father’s 
heart directly to the heart of his child. 

No one can read it, even superficially, 
without perceiving that its message is 
one which God regards as of the utmost 
importance, alike to himself and to us. 
It deals with vital, eternal matters. The 
issues involved are those of life and 
death as well as those of daily, temporal 
interest. The welfare of the soul, the 
real being, in comparison with which the 
prosperity or comfort of the passing pres- 
ent is but a trifle, is its primary concern. 
Whatever we may think about the Bible, 
whatever course of action we may adopt 
in reference to it, we have to acknowledge 
that God has given it to us seriously and 
as his best gift next to that of his own 
Son. 

This message is simple, clear, unmis- 
takable. Accept Jesus Christ as repre- 
senting God to men. Believe in him as 
your personal Redeemer. Obey him. 
Imitate him. Love him. Serve him loy- 
ally. That is its substance. To be able 
to solve difficult theological problems 
which have arisen in connection with re- 
ligion is unnecessary. Some are super- 
fluous and confusing. Others havea real, 
important relation to the understanding 
and progress of the gospel upon earth as 
a system. But to master them is not 
necessary in order to live a consecrated 
life. The divine message may be, in 
thousands of instances has been, compre- 
hended successfully by the most un- 
trained minds. 

It is the will more than the intellect 
which is called upon for action. He who 
decides and determines to be a true fol- 
lower of Jesus Christ and makes a begin- 
ning of penitent, trustful service at once, 
finds the way made plain step by step. 
The Holy Spirit enlightens him according 
to his hourly need. He who refuses to 
take today’s forward step because he is 
not yet aware where tomorrow’s will lead 
him makes no headway. God’s message 
to each of us is that we serve him with 
love and fidelity now, confident that he 
will not abandon us at any time to come. 





In Brief 


Pere Hyacinthe has joined the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church. 





Our new correspondent from New Jersey, 
whom we welcome to the reportorial staff, 
furnishes several practical hints from work- 
ing churches. 


The death of Rev. H. R. Haweis removes an 
individual figure from the ranks of the Church 
of England clergy, his books on music, art 
and religion from the Broad Church stand- 
point having made him well known in circles 
not always influenced by clergymen. 





The recent revelations respecting West 


Point were startling and .disappointing, but: 


not sufficiently so to warrant The Interior in 
referring to West Point graduates as ‘‘men 
deficient in brains and absolutely destitute of 
principle—dirty dogs in uniform.” Such is 
hardly the language for a Christian journal to 
use about men who lead our army. 





A meeting of delegates from eleven State 
Home Missionary Societies was held in New 
York, Jan. 17, at the invitation of the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society, of 
which they are auxiliaries. The national so- 
ciety formally withdrew from the ‘‘ compact ” 
under which the societies had been working 
for the last eight years. This compact al- 
lowed each state society to draw back from 
the national treasury enough to make out its 
apportionment from the gifts to home mis- 
sions from that state. 





We have been asked often to give a brief 
restatement of Christian faith as compared 
with that of the last generation. Dr. D. N. 
Beach has attempted such a restatement, pub- 
lished on page 219. It is terse, clear, compre- 
hensive, expressed in language readily under- 
stood by laymen. It describes, as we have 
reason to know, the transition through which 
many minds have passed and are passing in 
religious belief. We invite expressions of 
opinion concerning it, especially those formed 
through personal experience and from lay- 
men. Of course only those can be printed 
which are brief. 





Dr. Stimson quoted in his Southworth lec- 
tures at Andover, reported on page 224, two 
sayings which may apply to other than theolog- 
ical students. One was Dr. Lyman Beecher’s 
retort to the man who thought that preachers 
need not be educated: ‘“* What amount of igno- 
rance is it necessary for a man to have before 
God can use him?” The other was the re- 
mark of a certain ministér to one of his parish: 
“Tf you lack wisdom, I might give it; if grace, 
God can give it; but if you lack common 
sense, neither God nor I can supply the de- 
ficiency.” 





Rabbi Hirshberg, at the memorial service 
for Queen Victoria held by the Jews of Bos- 
ton, contended that the social status and politi- 
cal honors which the Jews of Great Britain 
now have as the result of Queen Victoria’s 
benign yet powerful influence in favor of 
eatholicity are higher than their status and 
political reward in this country, with its greater 
pretensions to racial and political equality. 
This unquestionably is true. No Jew in this 
country has attained to a political post higher 
than United States senator, and no Jews have 
anything like the status in American society 
which many Jewish families in England have. 





A wedding of two Americans in Japan is 
regarded, at least by the participants, as the 
very first of the new century. Mr. Herbert S. 
Wheeler of Jersey City, N. J., and Miss Edith 
S. Shaw of Kidder, Mo., were pronounced 
husband and wife by Rev. J. H. Pettee in 
Okayama at one minute past twelve o'clock, 
Jan.1. As Okayama lies on the 134th paral- 
lel of longitude east of Greenwich and Japan 
has only one standard time, and most of the 
space between this parallel and the 180th— 
where each day is reckoned as beginning—is 
uninhabited, there is reason for believing that 
this family got the start of all others in the 
twentieth century. Miss Shaw is a graduate 
of Drury College, a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board and was the leading hostess at the 
extemporized hotel for China refugees last 
summer at Kobe. 





In the account furnished last week by a cor- 
respondent of present conditions at North- 
field, the statement regarding the Northfield 
Bible Training School did not lay sufficient 
emphasis on the main aim of the institution. 
It is, first of all, a Biblical institute for men 
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and women, and only in a subordinate sense a 
school of domestic science, child study, ete. 
Of the nine members of the faculty, four 
teach rothing but the Bible. We are glad 
also to add that Dr. Scofield and the other 
sponsors for the school entertain no thought 
of making it a short cut into the ministry, but 
seek to train laymen and women for efficient 
work in their own spheres. In this connec- 
tion it should not be forgotten that next Sun- 
day is the one set apart as Moody Memorial 
Day and the effort to secure funds for an en- 
dowment for all the Moody schools. 





In and Around Boston 


What to Do with the Boy 

The large company of ministers attending 
the Monday meeting indicated unusual inter- 
est in this theme. Dr. W. B. Forbush, well 
known as founder of the Knights of King Ar- 
thur and advocate of special work for boys, 
was the speaker. The city boy was contrasted 
with his more fortunate country brother, and 
metropolitan surroundings were declared to 
be unfavorable to his natural development. 
The researches of modern psychology bearing 
upon the topic were outlined and the results 
noted. The period of adolescence, the desire 
for boys* clubs, the relations of the Sunday 
school and Y. P.S. C. E. to the boys’ training 
were considered. In his own church attend- 
ance upon the morning service is successfully 
secured through diplomas awarded on Chil- 
dren’s Sunday. Scripture study is induced 
by similar methods. A boys’ choir has proven 
attractive, while one evening of each week is 
held as the Children’s Hour. The interest of 
the boys is gained through personal compan- 
ionship in skating and walking parties. 

The discussion which followed was partici- 
pated in by Rev. Messrs, Beale, Allbright, 
Carter, Hitchcock and Evans. Dr. Allbright 
maintained that the criticism against the 
Junior C. E. Society could not be borne out 
by the facts, and that that organization had 
produced a fine quality of Christian character. 


Five Years of the C. C. U. 

The annual meeting, last week Wednesday, 
of the Congregational Church Union of Bos- 
ton and vicinity marked the completion of 
five years of useful life for this valuable or- 
ganization. It has been a quiet work and en- 
tirely voluntary on the part of the half-dozen 
or more business and professional men who 
as members of the executive committee have 
met, on an average, once a month to consider 
problems of church extension in the metropol- 
itan district. They have carefully investi- 
gated the merits of many claims for aid and 
have spent freely their own time and money 
in order to further the strategic location of 
Congregational outposts. Asa result of their 
activity they can point to Leyden Church, 
Brookline, the Romsey Street Chapel, Dor- 
chester, the new chapel at Faneuil and the 
enterprise at Norfolk Downs as due in a large 
degree to the initiation of the C. C. U. or to 
aid furnished by it at a critical moment. 
During the last year also the union has con- 
tributed $1,000 to Berkeley Temple. 

The union accepted reluctantly the resigna- 
tion of Hon. S. C. Darling, who has been its 
efficient president since its organization and 
feels obliged now to retire. He will still re- 
main on the board of directors. In his place 
Hon. Henry E. Cobb was chosen president, 
S. B. Carter was elected vice-president and 
Rey. G. H. Flint secretary, while C. E. Kelsey 
was re-elected treasurer. 


fr. Wishard at Union Church 

Despite the fact that Union Church is al- 
ready supporting one foreign missionary, it 
yielded gladly last Sunday to the persuasions 
of Luther D. Wishard, representing the Amer- 
ican Board, and pledged its support to an- 
other, thus allying itself with the “forward 
movement.” 
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‘The Progress of Faith 


By Rev. D. N. Beach, D. D., Denver, Col. 


Christianity’s God of a century ago was 
far off; the world, the universe, were his 
structures, arbitrarily made, and oper- 
ated by him from without, as a locomo- 
tive is built and driven. Lyell came, 
Darwin, Fiske, Drummond; Maurice 
came, Bushnell, Beecher, Brooks; Words- 
worth came, Whittier, Browning, Tenny- 
son—and Christianity’s God is immanent; 
builds everything from within; fills every- 
thing; expresses himself in and through 
nature; is in everything, and yet tran- 
scends all things. This is not the old 
pantheism, but it is that truth which the 
old pantheism was blindly feeling after— 
a present God, the divineness of all 
things, and yet God as transcending all 
things, as eternal and unconditioned 
spirit. 

The God of a century ago was Ruler, 
Sovereign; he ruled with inexorable 
moral sanctions; so much sin, so much 
punishment. The God of the beginning 
of the twentieth century is Father, 
Brother, Friend; his authority is not less, 
but it is a reasonable authority. It is 
not only God’s law but the law of human 
nature, rooted by him in the human con- 
stitution, so that one does a kindness to 
himself when he obeys that law. Of all 
this love is the mainspring. 

The Christ of a century ago was far off, 
divine, with almost no relations to our 
humanity, save in paying a legal penalty 
for man’s sin. The Christ of tcday is 
nigh, with us, our brother, entered into 
our humanity, saving us, not forensi- 
cally, as in a court, but vitally, by that 
self-emptying love which Calvary. re- 
vealed and exemplified—his soul’s blood 
not shed then alone, but always shed, 
“the Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world,” given every day—the self-up- 
giving Son of God, our present, daily 
Saviour. 

Man a century ago was a “‘ worm of the 
dust,” estranged, an alien to God, only 
saved by the uncalled-for, marvelous 
graciousness of God; and this saving 
limited to a favored, and, seemingly, a 
relative few. Man today is God’s child ; 
his history a long, slow, divine education. 
He is saved not by God’s “‘mere good 
pleasure,” but by the obligation which 
God’s character lays upon him—as Jesus 
said, ‘‘Ought not the Christ to have suf- 
fered these things?”’ God is in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself. The 
uplifted cross is drawing all men unto it. 

At the beginning of the century just 
closed Christ was so abstract that the 
Unitarian protest for his humanness was 
necessary and beneficent; and retribu- 
tion was so arbitrary and awful that the 
Universalist protest fora more merciful 
God was necessary and beneficent. But 
as Unitarianism has done its work and 


not displaced the divine Christ, so Uni-- 


versalism has done its work and not estab- 
lished its dogma. Too much in Scripture 
and in life looks the other way. Univer- 
salism, moreover, might violate that free- 
dom of the will without which man 
would not be man. The truest Christian 
thought of today emphasizes the awful- 
ness of sin, and its inevitable punish- 
ment, as really as a century ago. ‘“‘How 
can God bear these men’s sins?” said 


Drummond, after being father confessor 
to certain students. But the truest 
Christian thought of today has a great 
hope, an ‘‘ eternal hope,’’ as Farrar called 
it, that God will not be defeated in his 
purposes of mercy; that Jesus will find 
the hundredth sheep; that the cross will 
not fail to draw all men ; that, as St. Paul 
says, ‘‘God hath shut up all unto disobe- 
dience, that. he might have mercy upon 
all.” 

The Scripture of a hundred years ago 
was a hard and fast law-book, so to say, 
the seat of authority, not to be read along 
with God’s other book of nature, but to 
be interpreted by itself; and if the book 
of nature did not agree, so much the 
worse for the book of nature. The Scrip- 
ture of today is not less precious, but 
more precious; not less authoritative, 
but more authoritative. But Scripture 
is perceived not to be God’s revelation, 
but the record of God’s revelation—the 
story of/the long divine pedagogy of our 
race, the story of the antecedents and 
manifestation of Jesus, who, and not the 
Book (he wrote no book), is the one su- 
preme Master. Therefore we study the 
Bible as literature, the supreme litera- 
ture; we read it and God’s other book of 
nature side by side, and we pattern our 
lives by the Christ whom it delineates. 
As Whittier sang: 

O Lord and Master of us all, 
Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine! 

Thus the doctrines of God, of Christ, 
of. man, of punishment, of salvation, of 
Scripture, and’ much besides, have not 
perished or passed or been abandoned ; 
they were never so alive or so authorita- 
tive as today ; but they have become rea- 
sonable, practical, an inspiration, a veri- 
table glad tidings. At the threshold of 
the new century, therefore, Christianity 
stands intellectually equipped, spiritually 
ready, as never before. 





Pencilings 


BY A PERIPATETIC ~ 


Good management provided the members of 
the Boston Young Men’s Congregational Club 
at its last meeting with two competent speak- 
ers on the subject of Twentieth Century Ed- 
ucation. I was particularly pleased with the 
emphasis which Prof. W. T. Sedgwick of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology put 
upon the place which care for the child’s and 
youth’s physical well-being will have in the 
education of this century. Indeed, the pace 
of life will be such as to make such care im- 
perative. On every side one sees the wrecks 
which the pace of -today is causing among 
those imperfectly dealt with by the home and 
school training of this and prior generations. 
Something else which Professor Sedgwick 
also said seems worth repeating, for he is in 
a position to know whereof he speaks. He 
is sure that whereas unreasoning respect for 
formal religion is waning, reasoned respect 
and reverence for essential religion is* in- 
creasing and human sympathy and altruism 
as well. Today he hears none of the scoffing 
at religion which was current twenty years 

& 


ago. 
* * 


The course of lectures on Natural History 
and Natural Knowledge which Prof. William 
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K. Brooks of Johns Hopkins University, the 
eminent biologist, has been giving at the 
Lowell Institute, Boston, has not been a pop- 
ular course, partly owing, no doubt, to the ab- 
struseness of the theme and also to Professor 
Brooks’s being comparatively unknown save 
among scientists. But it has been a reward- 
ing course to those who have listened to it, 
one not calculated to increase the compla- 
cency of the philosopher reasoning a priori, 
not very enjoyable to the materialistic scientist 
of theagnostic type, but stimulating to one who 
enjoys subtlety of differentiation, logical de- 
velopment of thought, and consoling to one who 
hopes to find modesty and frank recognition 
of the distinct limitations of science. Her- 
bert Spencer, if present in spirit, must have 
had some bad half-hours. It is apparent that 
as a philosopher he is discredited. The book 
containing these lectureg of Professor Brooks 


* will be well worth reading by all who are con- 


cerned with the discussion of relative spheres 
of philosophy and religion, on the one hand, 
and science, on the other. 


» * » 


Longfellow’s poetical, dramatic rendering 
of the history of the Salem witchcraft which 
he gives in Giles Corey, and Milton’s Comus 
have recently been staged and acted by certain 
youths and maidens of Boston and Cambridge. 
Wherefore I rejoice. It is an admirable fact 
of present day life that youths and maidens 
are selecting such plays for giving vent to 
that instinct which some natures have for 
playing a part. At the same time they in- 
struct and entertain their audiences. I am 
sure that we who saw the young men and 
women of the Old South Historical Society 
depict the conscientious, but cruel—in the 
light of present day knowledge—pursuit of 
the good folk of Salem village suspected of 
witchcraft by the judiciary and clergy witha 
Judaic rather than Christian concept of their 
mission, felt as we never had before the es- 
sence of the Puritan temper; and we realized 
profoundly how easy it.is for knaves and the 
illiterate to induce the conscientious and reli- 
giou¥ to be tools in the execution of crafty de- 
signs. Onecame away thankful that he lived 
ina less credulous, less severe time, when un- 
der forms of law such rank injustice was not 
done, and when alleged crimes were more 
carefully investigated, etc. And yet the very 
next morning you picked up the paper and 


-read of the Leavenworth, Kan., mob’s burn- 


ing at the stake, without any investigation, of 
a human being! 





Current Thought 
THE CHURCH’S RADICAL DEFECTS 


The two radical defects in the religious 
work of our times are: First, a failure to pro- 
claim and to magnify with soul-stirring earnest- 
ness the first great fundamental doctrines of 
grace; and, secondly, the hesitancy of many 
preachers, occasioned largely by the antag- 
onism of many laymen, to raise a protest 
against the demoralizing influences of a mer- 
cenary spirit that has usurped so large a 
place in commerce and in statecraft.—Rev. 
Dr. George C. Lorimer, in The Interior. 


AS IN A MIRROR 


The Congregational collection of churches 
is far from being homogeneous. There are 
fewer churches in that denomination which 
promote revivals than there were for the first 
twenty years following 1858. There are many 
at present that would scarcely know what to 
do should adults, with every appearance of 
deep religious feeling, begin to ask what they 
must do to be saved. Lest this should be 
thought incorrect and uncharitable, we have 
to say that it is the utterance of one of the 
most distinguished ministers of that body, 
confirmed by several others that heard it.— 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, New York Christian 
Advocate. 
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The Conflict in France over the Religious Orders 


The last thirty years have witnessed in 
France a great change in the world of 
ideas and religion. The philosophical 
materialism of the second empire has 
given place to a more idealistic thought. 
Ethical ideas have become sounder in 
philosophy, literature and art, while re- 
ligious problems have come to assume 
great importance. 

By this it is not meant that the French 
people have undergone a sort of phenom- 
enal transformation, but that life, in its 
higher manifestations, has taken sounder 
directions with the gains and neces- 
sary conflicts growing therefrom. Free 
thought has been at once weakened and 
softened, Judaism has become less ra- 
cial and more religious. Protestantism, 
with its lingering shadows, has never 
been more alive or more conscious of its 
duties. Both Catholics and Protestants 
have never been more active, as may be 
seen by the united works of the Protes- 
tants, the McAll Mission, and the remark- 
able work of M. de Mun, with the hun- 
dreds of Catholic working men’s clubs 
organized by him. A movement of re- 
ligious earnestness has led towards the 
Catholic Church men like de Vogiié, 
Brunetitre, Bourget, Coppée, Huysmanns 
and others. 

It is in the nature of things that this 
movement should take two directions— 
that one should move into a world of 
larger thought and larger life than had 
ever been known by French Catholics, 
and that the other should retrace its steps 
and find its ideal in a long past in which 
they glory. Accordingly, we find in the 
Catholic Church today distinguished schol- 
ars like Leroy-Beaulieu, scientists like 
Gaudry, critics like Brunetitre, who are 
not disposed to move backward. There 
are many young men of earnest faith, 
with a large spirit, tolerant and broad- 
minded, and with them are a multitude 
of Catholics who are, in a certain way, 
loyal to their church, who love even their 
parish priest in his church, and yet who 
dread the ascendency of priests in the 
political life of the country. 

The other current of church life is 
largely represented, if not directed, by 
the orders. These orders are numerous. 
There are the Carmelites, the Assump- 
tionists, the Benedictines, the Premon- 
stratensians, the Carthusians, the Fran- 
ciscans, the Oratorians, the Capuchins, 
the Jesuits, the Trappists, the Barnabites, 
the Lazarites, the Passionists, the Re- 
demptorists and many others. They have 
at least 500 centers of residence and num- 
ber many thousands. Their men are of 
the greatest possible earnestness. Their 
lives are an absolute surrender to disci- 
pline. One cannot speak too highly of 
their consecration, which often reaches 
the borderland of heroism, but unfortu- 
nately, as a rule, they are devoid of philo- 
sophical and scientific culture. 

They are thoroughly penetrated with 
the medieval spirit, and in nearly all 
things their ideal is in the past. Their 
creed is that of the Syllabus, that mon- 
strous challenge of modern civilization 
published by Pius IX. Their cherished 
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dream is to bring back French society 
under the dominion of the church, and to 
recover their mediwval ascendency over 
the political institutions of France. To 
this end they have all kinds of activities, 
and much of their work for the sick, the 
poor and the heathen is above criticism. 
It is not so with education. They not only 
endeavor to keep their pupils from all 
touch with modern life, but they instill 
in their heart a perfect hatred for the 
free institutions of the country. They 
teach history in a way to cause free- 
thinkers, Jews and Protestants to ap- 
pear as if they were fiends and traitors. 
The intolerance of their monks is well 
known. They took a large part in the 
Dreyfus agitation, and there is no doubt 
as to what would become of Jews and 
Protestants were the orders to carry the 
day. Their preaching is like their teach- 
ing. 

Their wealth has become enormous and 
the impression has been made upon the 
public that they are skillful in avoiding 
the payment of adequate taxation. It is 
known that they have among them the 
most renowned distillers of the country, 
while several manufacture patent medi- 
cines. The excuse for all this is that 
their funds are used for good works. The 
people who follow them know them by 
their philanthropy, and they thereby ex- 
ert a powerful influence. They are the 
best allies of M. de Mun, the great Cath- 
olic orator, who has been slowly organiz- 
ing Catholic working men for Catholic 
action. 

The danger of all this has not escaped 
the attention of political men. In fact, 
in a country in which the church steers 
by the chart of the Syllabus and the gov- 
ernment by the chart of the Rights of 
Man of the French Revolution a con- 
flict is unavoidable. For nearly a year 
and a half the Waldeck-Rousseau Minis- 
try has been in power. It is a Ministry 
made up of Radicals with one Socialist, 
M. Millerand. It is needless to say that 
some concessions had to be made to the 
Socialists for their support. While not a 
political admirer of the Ministry, it seems 
to me impossible to deny that it has done 
good work in many ways. It has carried 
the exposition to a successful close; it 
has delivered the streets of Paris from 
their professional agitators ; put an end 
to the Dreyfus agitation and done well in 
the direction of anti-alcohol legislation 
and action. In any case, the Ministry is 
in favor of common law for all, and on 
that account is bound to deal with the 
orders, who are not. 

As a matter of fact, the present con- 
flict grew out of the imperative necessity 
of having a law upon the right of associa- 


tion. While the practice has not been - 


unlike that of other countries, the law re- 
garding the right of meeting is still the 
old decree that more than twenty per- 
sors cannot gather together or associate 
without exposing themselves to legal 
punishment. It is such a crying wrong 
that there have been thirty-two associa 
tion bills presented to the French Par- 
liament in thirty years. At first the 


Republicans were opposed, when they 
presented these bills, by the Clericals, 
because the latter were not willing to 
accept common law for the orders. They 
claimed special privileges and immuni- 
ties. Now the Republicans, especially 
since the performance of the Assump- 
tionists during the Dreyfus agitation, 
are no longer willing to grant common 
law to them. 

The bill presented by M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, and now in debate, allows full 
freedom of association among the citi- 
zens of France. This right does not ex- 
tend to the associations of Frenchmen 
with foreigners, to associations having 
their headquarters outside of France nor 
to men living in communities. Still, 
even these exceptions may be removed 
by special decrees and by special laws. 
The intent of the bill is to eliminate one 
or two orders, to keep the others under 
legal restraints, but not to disperse them, 
nor to confiscate their wealth, nor to 
carry out any sinister design against 
them. In this M. Waldeck-Rousseau is 
supported by a fair majority, and the 
prospect is that he will carry it to a suc- 
cessful issue. 

The Catholic Church surrendered the 
right to common law for the clergy when 
she signed the Concordat, and, moreover, 
common law is for men who recognize 
common law. Large-minded Frenchmen 
consider it almost an impossibility to 
grant absolute freedom to powerful reli- 
gious communities that do not recognize 
it as a universal principle for all. A 
very large number of Catholics and even 
priests—some say bishops—are unfriendly 
tosomeof theorders. Intelligent French- 
men smile when they hear the monks 
and friars in their schools, the churches, 
and the press pose as martyrs while they 
are assailing in the most vigorous man- 
ner the laws of the land and the govern- 
ment of the country. The eloquent de- 
fense of the orders by the Pope and by 
M. de Mun sounds hollow and rhetorical. 
The French people will not be deceived 
by them. The triumph of the monks and 
the Clericals would be an anachronism in 
modern France. 





Who hath sailed about the world of his 
own heart, sounded each creek, surveyed 
each corner, but that still there remains 
therein much terra incognita to himself? 
—Thomas Fuller. 





Dr. Seward—* The Bishop of 
the Coast” 


Such was the familiar appellation often applied to 
Rev. Dwight M. Seward, D. D., who died at South 
Norwalk, Ct., Jan. 18. It was his due, in view of 
his long and influential ministerial career, his ripe 
scholarship, his strong and genial personality and 
his deep spiritual life. He was beloved in Norwalk 
in all circles. Born at Durham, Ct., July 31, 1811, 
he graduated from Yale College in 1831 and from 
the Divinity School in 1835. His successive pas- 
toral charges were at New Britain, Middlefield, 
West Hartford, Yonkers, N.Y. For the last sixteen 
years he has been an honored resident of South 
Norwalk. His sixty-six years in the ministry made 
him the senior of the Connecticut clergy. 
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By Edwin Asa Dix, Author of ‘‘ Deacon Bradbury ”’ 


REVOLUTION 


CHAPTER VI. 


Coe had gone off to bed before ’Vinie 
returned, on the night of the fire. Her 
mother was sitting up for her, @ little 
anxiously, and eagerly absorbed the de- 
tails which the girl proceeded to pour 
forth regarding the fire. ’Vinie gave a 
vivid picture of the scene. She omitted 
all mention of herfather’s alleged impli- 
cation in the affair; but her mother, un- 
knowingly, but persistently, pressed for 
light on how the blaze could have origi- 
nated and what people had said about it; 
and almost before the girl, full of the 
topic, knew what was said, the secret was 
outand Mrs. Coe knew of what dastardly 
work her husband was believed to be 
guilty. 

There was silence for a moment, the 
impulsive daughter growing more and 
more repentantly terrified. But Mrs. Coe 
took the matter with surprisingly little 
feeling. 

“Tt’s a shame they sh’d say sech things, 
of course,” said she. ‘‘But people will 
talk ag’inst somebody, an’ I know Garrett 
ain’t been altogether liked by a good 
many.” 

’Vinie was not a little astonished at 
this quiet reception of her ugly facts, and 
relieved that her indiscretion had appar- 
ently not pained and agitated her mother 
so greatly after all. She remembered 
that her mother had of late appeared a 
little changed in some respects. Not in 
a way that could be exactly defined; but 
it seemed as though the farmer’s surli- 
ness and her unremitting work were more 
and more deadening Mrs. Coe’s softness 
and responsiveness and interest in daily 
happenings and even her real tenderness 
toward her husband. A dulled, almost 
hard tone had crept into her voice in 
the daily little nagging discussions with 
the fault-finding farmer, and ’Vinie had 
even seen her mother once or twice 
steadily regarding Garrett with a new, 
strangely awakening discernment in her 
gaze. The girl had not analyzed her 
impressions at the times, but now they 
seemed oddly to present and catalogue 
themselves, 

“Did y’ speak t’ Burt?” asked Mrs. 
Coe. 

“No. I didn’t want to.” 

“Why not?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Y’ve tried Burt a good deal this fall, 
I’m afeared,”’ said the mother, in a trou- 
bled tone. ‘‘Half th’ time he comes, y’ 
won’t see him; an’ th’ other half, y’ act 
queer.an’ stand-offish—what I’ve seen of 
it.” 

“T don’t care, mamma. I just can’t 
help it.”’ 

“Are y’ out with him?” 

“No, I don’t know as I am, exactly.” 

“Well, what is it? Do tell y’r mother, 
*Vinie. Y’ needn’t mind me. Don’t y’ 
like Burt?” 

““O, yes, I like him, but”— 

“True an’ straightforward, ain’t he?” 

“Perfectly!” averred the girl, with en- 
ergy andacertainadmiration. ‘‘Only”— 
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“Only what?” 

“O, I don’t know, ma. Only nothing, 
I guess. Really, there isn’t anything.” 

Her mother was -not satisfied, but 
’Vinie could never be pressed for confi- 
dences beyond a certain point, and Mrs. 
Coe always had known instinctively when 
that point was reached. Her knowledge 
of this had contributed more than she 
knew tothe close relations subsisting be- 
tween them, and to ’Vinie’s instinctive 
trust and repose in her mother’s sympa- 
thy. It was a virtual recognition, on the 
mother’s part, of the child’s entity, her 
individuality, and, of late years, her flor- 
escent womanhood; and the intense, 
brooding, self-conscious, shy girl dimly 
recognized this and was aboundingly 
grateful for it. 

Long after going to bed that night Mrs. 
Coe lay wide awake, her unseeing eyes 
staring up in the dark to the ceiling over- 
head, , Her mind was churning over many 
things, though none consecutively, and in 
her restless dreams images of her husband 
and of her daughter and of Burt came 
and went, teasing her, as it seemed, with 
imperious problems of life that she had 
always put aside or never thoroughly 
solved. 

Even her troublous sleep was not undis- 
turbed, for Garrie, who with his brother 
slept in the room adjoining, was feverish 
and unquiet, and his mother kept slipping 
inat intervals to look after him. The 
child, who usually slept well, would drop 
off into a light slumber, and then awake 
suddenly with a start and a muffled cry 
which drew his mother quickly to his 
side. Finally, he fell asleep more soundly; 
Mrs. Coe, returning to her own bed, was 
blessedly enabled to do the same; and the 
remainder of the eventful yet lagging 
night wore away. 

Coe was astir at six, and as usual made 
little ceremony of rousing his wife at the 
same time that he heavily unrolled him- 
self and got out of bed. He was moody 
and taciturn, and little was said by either 
husband or wife during breakfast. The 
boys were still sleeping, and Mrs. Coe 
had let ’Vinie sleep also. No allusion 
was made to the subject of the fire. 

When the meal was finished the farmer 
said: 

“T want some lunch sent out after us 
today. You hear? We’re fixin’ th’ 
fencin’ over by th’ other pasture, an’ it’s 
too fur t’ stop an’ come f’r dinner.” 

* All right, Garrett,”’ she assented. 

Her acquiescence irritated him. 
often did. 

* An’ I don’t want you comin’ out with 
it, either,” he went on, harshly, ‘‘th’ way 
y’ did th’ other day, wastin’ time thet y’ 
c’d be usin’ here. You stick t’ this part 
o’ th’ premises. There’s enough t’ do, 
ain’t there? Y’ve allers said so.” 

“Yes, there’s enough t’ do,” she re- 
plied absently, partly blunted to his tone, 
partly desirous of avoiding conflict. 

Her assent was unfortunate, though 
she was far from echoing his words com- 
plainingly or sardonically or indeed con- 
sciously at all. But he grew angrier, 
and with the anger came the will to pro- 
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voke hers in return at any cost and break 
through this passivity. 

‘’Nough t’ do, is there?” he echoed, 
sneeringly. ‘‘ Well, I’d hev less, as well’s 
you, ef we’d never married, I reckon. 
Thet’s over an’ gone. Now ’bout thet 
lunch-pail: you send one o’ th’ boys out 
with it. They’ll be up f’m school, won’t 
they?” 

““Yes, but I’m afeared th’ recess won’t 
give ’em time. Le’ me bring it, Garrett. 
I’'d love to; an’ I ec’n catch up on th’ 
work.” 

“You send Garrie, I tell ye. What’s 
th’ use o’ two lazy boys ’round th’ place 
ef they can’t do a mite o’ work now and 
then?” 

“‘Th’ boys work hard, out of hours, on 
th’ farm an’ here ’bout th’ house. You 
know they do,” said the mother, the 
spirit of defense that could not be roused 
on her own behalf rising for her offspring. 
** Besides, Garrie ain’t well.” 

‘What's th’ matter with him?” 

“TI don’ know. He slept real uneasy 
all last night. Tossed ’round c’nsider’ble. 
He ain’t over strong, y’ know, an’ I hope 
there ain’t anythin’ th’ matter with him.” 

““Nonsense! He’s shammin’. Wants 
t’ git out o’ goin’ t’ school. He comes it 
over ye thet way too often. Le’ me see 
him. I'll hev him up.’ Coe strode 
toward the door to go up stairs.” 

In his heart he was quite as deeply at- 
tached to the boy, after his way, as was 
his wife—more deeply even than he him- 
self knew. His threat of harshness meant 
little, for he would never have laid really 
rough hands on the sleeping lad, nor per- 
haps even have aroused him. But he 
seized upon the menace as a means of 
strife with devilish ingenuity. 

Mrs. Coe sprang forward. 


“Garrett! Y’ must n’t go up!” she 
cried, 

“‘What’s t’ hinder? ”’ 

*“Y’ must n’t!” She got between him 


and the door. 

He had a curious satisfaction in his 
own rising anger. 

“Must n’t?” he snorted. ‘Well, I 
guess I will! I'll go up there, an’ I’ll hev 
them boys out o’ bed feet foremost in 
jest half a minute, an’ no more playin’ 
off an’ makin’ b’lieve sick!” He was 
pushing through the doorway, genuinely 
in earnest this time. 


“*No, y’ sha’n’t!”” She barred his way 


firmly. 

“Move away, Sally!”’ he said, warn- 
ingly. 

“T won't. Y’ can’t go.” 


He took hold of her thin arms with 
iron hands. 

It was the first time he had ever 
touched her in violence. At the grasp, 
unguessed whirlwinds of feeling were re- 
leased within them both. His was that 
of a beast who at last grips his patiently 
stalked prey. Hers—it was as the clash 
of worlds and the breaking up of the 
deeps. He turned her slowly back into 
the room, and with a careful, deliberate 
shove sent her swiftly backward toward 
a wide rocking-chair. She reeled, struck 
its edge, and fell into it. 





“It’s my house,” he said, fiercely, ‘an’ 
I’m master in it—not you. You gitt’ y’r 
work. Thet’s your place.” 

She sat panting with quicker and 
quicker gasps for a full half-minute with- 
out moving. He stood glaring down at 
her. As her strained, staring eyes met 
his in return, something was in their gaze 
that was there never before, and he 
moved back a step involuntarily as he 
himself, through his excitement, dimly 
perceived it. 

There was for the moment no sound 
save her quick breathing. Her hands 
were tightening and loosening their grasp 
of the rocker’s arms. 

“‘O, what shall Ido?” she wailed out, 
and then was silent again. 

Coe had really done more than he 
meant, and was a little startled at it. 

He turned toward the kitchen. 

“Git up an’ look after th’ boys 
y’rself, ef y’ want to,” he said, sulkily. 
“« A-burstin’ out on me like thet!” 

“‘Garrett!” she called, rising to her 
feet with an effort. ‘Come here.” 

There was something authoritative in 
her tone, and he obeyed perforce. 

**Set down there.” 

“What fur?” 

“Set down there! ”’ 

He did so. 

Breathing heavily, she stood over him 
as he had just stood over her. 

“—’ y’ know what y’ve done?” she 
asked, tensely. 

“What d’ y’ mean?” 

“T’ll tell ye as soon’s I git my idees 
straight. Somethin’s happened.” 

‘“‘Nothin’s happened, either, ’cept thet 
you went a leetle too fur.” 

“T didn’t go fiir enough,” she said, her 
eyes dilating strangely. ‘I’ve never gone 
fur enough sence we were married. I’ve 
got t’ go further now t’ make up f’r it.” 

“Y’d better not.” 

“Yes,” she repeated, agitatedly, “‘thet’s 
what it is. Th’ more I’ve held back, th’ 
further you’ve tried t’ go, till it’s got a 
settled habit. Not thet I knew I was 
holdin’ back, exac’tly, but ’twas jest th’ 
same.” 

“‘T don’ know what y’re talkin’ ’bout,” 
he said, impatiently. 

“T’m only b’ginnin’ t’ find out myself. 
Y’ve kind o’ doused me awake with cold 
water, somehow, an’ I’m all shiverin’ an’ 
gaspin’.” 

“* Nonsense!” 

“But I’m openin’ my eyes at th’ same 
time, an’ I’m seein’ all sorts o’ things.” 
She gave a quick, writhing shudder. 
‘I’m seein’ what kind of a life I’ve been 
livin’, an’ what you’ve been makin’ 0’ 
me, an’ things ’bout you y’rself thet I 
never reelized b’fore, somehow. An’— 
O, it’s awful!”’ Her voice rose to an ex- 
cited, almost despairing, cry. 

“‘ We ain’t been husband an’ wife,’”’ she 
burst out. ‘‘ We’ve been master an’ help. 
Thet’s what I’ve been—a help, bound out 
f’r life instead o’ three years or seven 
years, an’ no wages. An’ y’ve scolded 
an’ browbeaten me, an’ now y’ve struck 
me accordin’!”’ 

*T didn’t strike ye.” 

‘Pushed, then. Shoved. It’s th’ same 
thing. Wuss, p’r’aps, ’cause y’ c’d stop 
an’ think. But ’tain’t th’ push. Thet’s 
one thing—th’ last—th’ hardest, maybe. 
But there’s a thousand gone b’fore. An’ 
they’ re all comin’ crowdin’ up now.” 
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“T never teched ye b’fore. An’ ’t 
wa’n’t nothin’ this time t’ make a fuss 
over.” * : 

“There’s other things than techin’. 
There’s speakin’ an’ thinkin’ an’ actin’. 
Thet’s all my life’s been, Garrett Coe, an’ 
now I’m jest seein’ it. But I’m seein’ it 
mighty clear, all of a sudden.” 

She was growing more and more aroused, 
rather than less, and he looked up at her 
with vague alarm. He made a move to 
rise, but a motion from her peremptorily 
forbade it, and he sank back with sullen, 
unwonted docility. 

‘‘F’r a good many years now,” she hur- 
ried on, her words escaping impetuously 
yet clearly, ‘‘y’ve been gittin’ harder an’ 
harder, an’ ye’ve taken it out on me. 
Y’ve forgotten all ’bout carin’ f’r me th’ 
least bit. Y’ve gone more an’ more out 
0’ y’r way t’ peck at me an’ scold an’ 
storm an’ complain. But more than 
thet’s th’ idee thet y’ hed th’ mind t’ do 
it. It’s got t’ be a habit. An’ y’ve trav- 
eled so far fr’m th’ way y’ felt when 
*Vinie was born, f’r instance, thet y’ 
never c’d git back ef y’ wanted to. Thet’s 
what I’m seein’.”’ 

‘“**Pears t’ me you’re travelin’, too.” 

“Tam. I’m travelin’ as fur in these 
five minutes as you’ve been travelin’ 
these eighteen years. I’ve got to, t’ 
ketch up. An’ there’s more travelin’ 
ahead 0’ me.” 

**O, come, let’s quit this,’’ he said, im- 
patiently, yet uneasily, rising this time 
with determination and facing her. ‘I’ve 
got work t’ do an’ you hev, too.” 

She confronted him firmly. 

“The work c’n wait,” she said, rapidly. 
“Yours kin, an’ mine’s got to. There’s 
things t’ say an’ do b’fore you or I leave 
this room, Garrett. No! y’ can’t go.” 
She barred his way again dauntlessly. 
‘An’ don’t you lay a finger on me this 
time.” 

He did not dream of doing so. She 
seemed taboo as she stood there, her 
whole being aroused into excitement, 
quivering all through with the defiant 
warning, ‘“‘noli me tangere.””’ He stood 
before her, angry, yet arrested, cowed, 
mastered. 

She gave a harsh, mirthless laugh as 
she watched him. 

“It’s th’ last time y’ll try thet on, I 
guess,” she said, decisively. A strange, 
fierce contempt was gathering in her eyes, 
and she seemed to see him in a myriad 
new lights as he stood there silent, re- 
turning her gaze with angry discompo- 
sure. Her whirling thoughts were order- 
ing and marshaling themselves momently, 
far beyond his power to arrest or govern. 

‘*How was itI didn’t see it ?’’ she cried. 
“How is it I’m knowin’ it now f’r th’ 
fust time? Is it th’ same with other 
women? Are they jest help, too? Is it 
allso? Ain’t there any real marriage ?” 

She paused again, panting a little with 
the uprush of emotions. 

“Yes, there is,”’ she went on, answer- 
ing her own query with positiveness. 
“There was with us in th’ early days. 
Where has it gone? What ’ve we done 
to it? Somethin’! What is it? ’Twas 
too precious t’ lose. An’ it’s mighty hard 
t’ find ag’in, I take it.” 

“There, now, Sally,’’ he interrupted. 
“Give over talkin’. You let me out. 
I’ve got to”— 

“‘Git t’ work?’”. she said, ironically, 
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repeating his worn formula. ‘Sounds 
familiar. An’ I’d ought to, too, y’ think? 
Well, I won’t. It’s been ‘git t’ y’r work,’ 
git t’ y’r work, f’r a good while stiddy 
now, an’ mebbe it’s time t’ stop gittin’ 
f’r once.” 

“‘Don’t I git t’ mine, jest as reg’lar?” 

“Yes; but I don’t tell yeto. There’sa 
big diff’rence.” 

“P’raps I don’t need tellin’,” he 
growled. 

“*P’r’aps I didn’t, either; but y’ never 
tried met’ see. Jest think of it a minute. 
Here we’ve been married twenty year, 
goin’ on twenty-one. We've hed ups an’ 
downs, chiefly downs,”—he felt the sting 
of the allusion to his lack of suecess— 
““we’ve hed bad things an’ good things, 
too, come to us; we’ve hed seven childern, 
an’ four of ’em ’ve been laid away in th’ 
graveyard,’’—her voice broke a little— 
‘an’ it ought t’ ’ve brought us closer. 
An’ has it? I want t’? ask. Hevy’ hed 
anythin’ f’r me, as fur back’s we c’n re- 
member, but grumble, grumble, grumble, 
blame, blame, blame ?”’ 

‘*Now see here, Sally, 1” — 

‘““Hev ye? Answer me thet! An’ 
never a word o’ lovin’ or carin’. Nevera 
feelin’ of it, I c’n see now. An’ then 
comes this mornin’, an’ it shows up all 
thet’s gone b’fore.”’ 

“O, there, don’t harp on this mornin’,” 
he broke in. ‘I didn’t mean anythin’. 
I’m willin’ t’ take it back, seein’ as it’s 
made sech a stir as all this.’ 

“It can’t be taken back,” she vehe- 
mently returned, spurning his clumsy at- 
tempt at propitiation. ‘‘It’s years an’ 
years o’ shovin’ put into one shove, an’ 
I’m feelin’ ’em all at onct., It’s too many 
t’ take back, offhand like thet. No, Gar- 
rett; somethin’s happened, an’ somethin’ 
else has got t’ foller.”’ 

““What d’ y’ mean by thet?” 

“You'd better set down,” she said, 
calmly. “You an’ I’ve got a lott’ talk 
over yit b’fore I git through.” 

“IT can’t stop now, I tell ye.” 

“Ye’ve got to. We mayn’t git a 
chance t’ talk often; an’ there’s things t’ 
say.” 

“Hurry up, then, an’ say ’em an’ git 
7em over.” 

“‘There’s no sech hurry. Y’ c’n make 
up time when I’ve gone.”’ 

“What d’ y’ mean by ‘gone’?” he 
sniffed, contemptuously. 

**Y’ll know pretty soon. What I want 
t? say is this: We’ve hed a wrong idee 
*bout marriage, you an’ I. Mine’s been 
as wrong as yours. Marriage ain’t a con- 
tract f’r hired service. It ain’t a thing 
where one takes an’ th’ other gives; 
where one lords it an’ th’ other knuckles 
under; where there’s nothin’ in common 
but th’ grind o’ livin’ and bringin’ up 
childern. It’s somethin’ more ekal than 
thet, more close, more understandin’, 
more workin’ t’gether, more give an’ 
take. D’ y’ understand? An’ that we 
hevn’t hed. I s’pose it’s a matter o’ peo- 
ple’s carin’ f’r each other. You gave 
over carin’ f’r me a good while ago. I 
kep’ on—kep’ on till this very day; but 
I’ve found out now there’s an end to all 
things, even a woman’s carin’, when it’s 
thrown back on her too long.” 

“Y’re pretty unjust; thet’s what I 
say.” 

“Unjust? I’m only jest learnin’ t’ be 
just. Justice works both ways.” 
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“Hain’t y’ hed a home, same’s th’ rest 


o’ people?” 

“’Tain’t been much of a home. Food 
an’ clothin’ an’ a roof don’t make a home, 
even ef they cost a big sight more than 
those I’ve hed. Home? No, I hain’t; 
an’ there’s jest th’ p’int. I hain’t known 
what home is, these years. Strange I 
never come ¢’ see it till now. No, Gar- 
rett; somethin’s happened. An’ some- 
thin’ else has got t’ follow.”’ 

‘““What ’re y’ talkin’ ’bout? ” 

“T’ve got t’ leave ye.” 

“Leave me?” he echoed, incredulous, 
despite the solemnity of her tone. 

“Thet’s what I said. An’ this very 
mornin’. B’fore noon, I an’ my b’longin’s 
*1l be out o’ this house f’r good an all.” 

He thumped down into the chair be- 
hind him with angry skepticism. 

“Talk sense!” he commanded. 

“T’m talkin’ it!” she responded with 
energy, her eyes beginning to blaze again. 
‘“‘Th’ fust sense I’ve talked f’r some years, 
I reckon. I’m goin’ t’ leave ye, Garrett 
Coe; d’y’ understand me? Goin’ t’ leave 
this house an’ th’ work, an’ the farm an’ 
you, an’ goin’ somewheres else. An’ I 
ain’t comin’ back.” 

“‘Somewheres else, eh? Where?” 

‘‘Well, I don’t know yet. Overt’ West- 
bury, likely. Cousin Annie there’ll take 
me in f’r awhile, an’ be glad to, an’ I’ve 
got egg-an’-butter money thet I was savin’ 
up f’r’Vinie an’ thet’s my very own, an’ 
thet’ll keep me while I’m there. I ain’t 
no dependent.” 

‘An’ after thet?” he sneered. 

“After thet? I’ve no idee. It’s all 
come on me too quick, like. But I’ll tell 
ye one thing: what I’ve got’ll keep me 
there till I e’n git somethin’ or other t’ 
do—takin’ washin’ or scrubbin’ floors, 
even, an’ I’d do either one b’fore I’d come 
back here to you!” 

The sudden flash almost of hate in her 
eyes was a revelation to him of things he 
had not dreamt of, and he shrank from it. 

“Thet’s th’ way with you women,” he 
said, bitterly. ‘Lovin’ one day, hatin’ 
th’ next. I’d ruther hev”— 

“Yes, thet’s just us,” she interrupted, 
abruptly. ‘‘’Tain’t easy t’ shift over, but 
we’re apt t’ go a mighty long way ef we 
go at all. Why, I wouldn’t stay under 
this roof another day with ye any more 
than I’d break a Commandment!”’ 

‘‘Much y’re respectin’ th’ marriage tie 
by goin’ away,” he flung back, ‘seein’ 
y’re so bent on th’ Commandments.” 

“Th’ marriage tie’s been loosed not by 
me but by you, an’ not today ’specially 
but durin’ years back. All y’ did this 
mornin’ was t’ give the final pull. I didn’t 
know how much ’twas loosened b’fore.” 

“It oughtn’t t’ve been loosened by any- 
thin’ thet could happen.” 

“So I used to think, but I was wrong,” 
she said, firmly. ‘‘I don’t deny there’s a 
certain amount o’ strain thet marriage 
has got t’ endure—any marriage—a good, 
big lot, ef y’ like. ’Tain’t a thing t’ be 
snapped apart f’r every little happenin’, 
n’reven f’r every big one, n’ra good many 
of ’em put t’gether. F’r thet matter, it 
ain’t a thing t’ be snapped apart ever, an’ 
I’m no one t’ say itis. But livin’ apart’s 
another thing. Yest’rday I’d’ve said thet 
was sinful, too; but today I know there’s 
times when stayin’ on ’d be sinfuller. 
No, ’tain’t exactly thet, either. What I 
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meant t’ say is, there’s times when stayin’ 
on’s jest out o’ the question.” 

She automatically fingered first one 
arm then the other where he had grasped 
her, and her tone grew heated again. 

“T’ think ’twas my own husband done 
it,” she said, with bitterness, and the 
man winged under her cutting tone. “‘My 
husband—Garrett Coe. Raised his hand 
to a woman, an’ thet woman his wife. 
Ordered her t’ git t’ work, like a fact’ry- 
hand oraslavey. Been orderin’ her t’ do 
it f’r years. Been clinchin’ her, too, th’ 
same way, in sperrit.” 

“*O, come now,” Coe remonstrated. 

“Course y’ hev. What else is it? 
at last I’ve been made t’ see it.” 

‘‘How ’bout ’Vinie an’ th’ boys? Hev 
y’ thought o’ them?” 

“T hain’t f’rgotten ’Vinie an’ th’ boys. 
Ef ’Vinie’d stay, I’d like it, an’ she c’d 
do f’r you an’ th’ boys—f’r awhile, any- 
way, till she gits married. But she won’t 
stay.” 

“‘What’s th’ reason she won’t?”’ 

‘Well, she won’t.”” Mrs. Coe gave a 
harsh little laugh. ‘‘You’ll see. I know 
’Vinie.”’ 

“Yl tell her y’r own story, of course?” 
he sniffed. 

**T’ll tell not one word,” declared his 
wife, indignantly; ‘‘n’r any one else. 
’Taint their business what’s happened 
b’tween you an’ me. Thet’s f’r you an’ 
me t’ know, an’ others t’ guess.” 

“‘They’ll guess wuss than ’tis,”’ he said, 
sullenly. 

“They couldn’t, not ef they reelly knew. 
But I sha’n’t help’em; an’ I takeit you 
won't. ’Vinie’ll go with me, an’ wild 
horses couldn’t keep her when she hears 
I’m goin’.”’ 

“Y’re not reelly goin’,” he said, unable 
even now to realize that she meant it, 
and meant it with deadly determination. 
This phase of his wife’s mind he had never 
remotely fathomed. This sudden stiffen- 
ing of her nature, this savage insurrection, 
this alternation from heat to coolness 
playing over an invincible determination, 
this new, clear, unsparing, retrospective 
vision of hers, which seemed to set all 
things, for her as for him, in a blinding 
light—these were unwoated and dazing 
developments, and they sobered and as- 
tounded and strangely alarmed him. Had 
not her own sight been obscured by her 
tumult of feeling, she would have per- 
ceived a sudden falling away of his bully- 
ingness and bluster, a collapse of his 
mental attitude of offense, a reversal of 
his fanciful hates and grievances, a kind 
of violent upturning of the whole unreal 
world of brooding and self-justification in 
which he had lived, which left him naked 
and ashamed in soul and abased before 
her. 

But these things were not on the sur- 
face. It needed a wondrous, a wifely in- 
sight. She no longer possessed such ; 
she was no longer his wife in spirit ; and 
he was not one to tell of them nor even 
to admit them. His tone was hard and 
cynical as usual, as he asked the question 
about her really going. 

“Yes,” she answered, with a finality 
which admitted of no possible doubt. 
“Frm this day on, you an’ I begin diff’- 
rent lives. They’ll never run on t’gether 
ag’in.” 

““O come, Sally,” he said, seriously dis- 
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quieted. ‘‘Y’ can’t mean a thing like 
thet. What’llIdo? What’ll folks say?” 

“T can’t help what they say. I owe 
some things t’ myself b’fore I owe ’em t’ 
other people. An’ as t’ what you’ll do, 
y’ll hev t’ settle thet f’r y’rself.”’ 

She threw herself on the sofa and burst 
into a fit of passionate weeping. 

“O Garrett, Garrett,” she cried. ‘All 
these years! Here I’ve been lovin’ you 
an’ you’ve been hatin’ me. Why didn’t I 
find it out sooner? Why didn’t y’ tell 
me b’fore we were married how ’twas 
goin’ t’ be?” 

A slender figure stood in the doorway 
as these last words were uttered, and 
*Vinie quivered violently as they fell 
upon herear. Swiftly, softly, she passed 
her father and was kneeling by her moth- 
er’s side, wordless, but infinitely compre- 
hending, tender, comforting, caressing. 

Coe looked sullenly down on the two. 
Then he crossed to the kitchen door and 


left the room. 
(To be continued.) 





The Anti-Christian Uprising in 
Korea 
HOW IT WAS NIPPED IN THE BUD 
BY AN OBSERVER ON THE GROUND 


The Korean people have, for the past 
two weeks, been agitated over the rumor 
that the government. had issued an order 
to the provincial authorities for a general 
attack upon the adherents to Christian- 
ity. For a time there was some doubt, 
but at last it has become convincingly 
demonstrated that such an order was is- 
sued. It appears to have been done 
through the agency of the Confucian 
College in Seoul, for the notices were 
sent to leading Confucianist schools 
throughout the country, urging that on 
the night of the fifteenth day of the tenth 
moon, which corresponds to Dec. 4, all 
good Confucianists should congregate and 
proceed to attack and destroy all those 
in any way connected with Christianity 
or with any reform movement in Korea. 
It appears to have been modeled after 
the Boxer movement in China, for the 
avowed objects were the same and the 
methods to be employed were the same. 

No sooner had the Confucian leaders in 
the country received the notices than 
they told the contents to certain leading 
citizens, and some of these, understand- 
ing that such an uprising would mean the 
certain ruin of the empire, informed the 
Christians, and they in turn promptly 
informed the foreigners in Seoul. Some 
of the notices sent were seen and read by 
reliable witnesses, and even the govern- 
ment does not attempt to deny that such 
orders were sent. 

The prompt action of the foreign repre- 
sentatives of Seoul elicited the reply 
from the government that orders had 
already been sent to all the outlying dis- 
tricts countermanding the instructions of 
the previous orders. It is at first sight 
difficult to understand why the govern- 
ment countermanded the order before 
there was any suspicion that the plan 
was known to foreigners, but it appears 
that there are two powerful factions in 
the government which work independ- 
ently of each other. One caused the 
sending out of the order for the sup- 
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pression of Christianity, but as soon as 
the other faction got wind of it they im- 
mediately perceived that it would be sui- 
cidal, so they hastened to cause a counter- 
manding order to be sent out. 

It shows how little effect the opening 
of Korea has had upon the ultra-conserva- 
tive portion of Korean officialdom that 
even with the lesson of China’s disgrace 
before their eyes they should attempt to 
do what the Boxers and the imperial 
Peking government combined failed to 
accomplish. It is also creditable to the 
saner faction that they immediately rec- 
ognized the folly of such action and suc- 
ceeded in carrying their point. The 
whole affair leaves the impression that 
the highest authority in the realm was 
lied to and imposed upon by a few des- 
perately retrogressive and self-blinded 
men, but that when the seriousness of the 
situation was fairly explained the order 
was instantly recalled. 

We feel confident that unless serious 
misrepresentations had been made con- 
sent never would have been gained for 
such an order and that the actual scope 
and meaning of the movement was not 
explained to those who hold the ultimate 
authority in Korea. There certainly ex- 
ists in Korea a not inconsiderable body of 
officials who are desperately opposed to 
the spread of Christianity and who are 
willing to risk the very existence of the 
empire in a hopeless attempt to go back 
to the state of affairs that obtained in 
the year 1860. It is reassuring to know 
that even if the foreign representatives 
had not taken steps to obviate the threat- 
ening uprising it never would have taken 
place, but the influence upon the country 
people of this order, even though re- 
scinded, cannot but be considered a men- 
ace to travel and residence in the interior 
by foreigners. 

It was inevitable that -sooner or later 
there must come a clash between the na- 
tive Confucianism and Christianity. Since 
the introduction of -Protestant Christian- 
ity whole towns and districts have become 
prevailingly Christian and there can be 
no doubt that this threatens the long con- 
tinuance of any government that is radi- 
cally conservative. Christianity always 
carries with it a taste for individual lib- 
erty and enlightened government. The 
remarkable spread of Protestant Chris- 
tianity in Korea during the last decade 
indicates that at some time, not so very 
distant, a majority of the Korean people 
will demand substantial changes such as 
those which Japan has made. Confucian- 
ism has no other weapon to use against 
Christianity than Mohammedanism had— 
the sword. That this weapon will sooner 
or later be appealed to by a desperate and 
waning cause is as certain as that Chris- 
tianity will finally win the day. 

Confucianism is so embedded in the 
customs and habits and laws and cere- 
monies of Korea that patriotism itself 
cries out against its overthrow. A Chris- 
tianized Korea means another Korea, not 
the old one. It would mean more than 
the Germanizing of Alsace and Lorraine, 
or the Russianizing of Finland. It can 
be accomplished only by a steady and 
gradual process in which the underlying 
logicalness of the Korean temperament 
shall be touched and brought to bear upon 
the problem, only when the Korean comes 
to learn that Christianity gives him some- 


thing that Confucianism vaguely prom- 
ises, but never gives. 

It is interesting to note that this is the 
first time that Protestant Christianity 
has ever been seriously menaced in 
Korea. We grow suspicious of any Chris- 
tianity that does not rouse up the pow- 
ers of evil to oppose it. There is no real 
Christianity that is not militant, aggress- 
ive. This very attempt at an uprising 
sets the seal of genuineness upon the 
work of the missionaries in Korea. 

Seoul, Korea, Nov. 29. 





Dr. Stimson’s Lectures at. An- 


dover 


The annual course of Southworth lectures 
on Congregationalism at Andover Seminary 
was given this year by Rev. Henry A. Stim- 
son, D. D., of New York, a graduate of the 
seminary in 1869 and president of the Board 
of Visitors. The eight lectures, though by 
title devoted to the discussion of Church Pol- 
ity, were full of valuable comment and sug- 
gestion on the practical work of the minister 
and his people. The first was on The New 
Factor in Human Society—the union of indi- 
viduals in organization. The efficiency of the 
Christian church must be in associated effort, 
in distinction from the individualism of the 
past. Under The Church in the Eye of the 
Law important practical points were empha- 
sized—the freedom of our churches; all mem- 
bers of full age, men and women, voters; the 
pastor recognized as ex officio at the head; 
property to be held for religious uses and if 
church becomes extinct to revert to some 
denominational society ; church corporations 
entitled to full protection of the courts; 
church property always a trust. 

Under The Structural Organization of the 
Church : pastor and members should all assent 
to certain doctrines—nothing better than the 
Apostles’ Creed; covenant to be required of 
all, the letter of dismission being simply a let- 
ter of introduction; door of church to be as 
freely opened for those who desire to go out 
as for their coming in; time limit of service 
for deacons and trustees, rather than for life; 
all societies to be considered as integral parts 
of church; pastor, superintendent of Sunday 
school, chairmen of committees, etc., to be 
recognized by the church and report to it; 
Sunday school to be graded ; consecrated serv- 
ice of members better than paid teachers. 

In The Adjustment of the Church for Wor- 
ship valuable points were made as to the 
Sunday evening service: should be bright, 
attractive, pungent, evangelical, with plenty 
of music; Christian choirs best, under trust- 
worthy leader, yet non-professing choirs are 
sometimes converted ; do not borrow millinery 
or prayer-book ; striking subjects, advertised 
lectures, pastor’s travels abroad, are a de- 
lusion and a snare. Make midweek meeting 
important ; chief enemy of prayer meeting in 
cities is the swallow-tailed coat. 

Denominational Organization was treated 
as the development of what the fathers con- 
tended for—the principle of liberty; nothing 
more remote from their minds than to create 
a@ new ecclesiastical order. Burial Hill and 
National Council creeds are for those whom 
they may concern; Congregationalism finds 
its center out of itself; it stands for denom- 
inational disinterestedness. A separate lec- 
ture was given to a description of The Mis- 
sionary Societies, and the church’s relation to 
them. The Pastor as an Administrator must 
be a competent manager ; should be a member 
of his church, connected with the Congrega- 
tional order of churches and recognized by 
brother ministers ; must command public con- 
fidence by his personal life and business meth- 
ods 


The Ideal of a Successful Church would be 
fulfilled by loyalty to Jesus Christ; by the 
power to influence men ; by its members dwell- 
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ing together in love; by the proclamation of 
the gospel—some ministers never seeming to 
wake up in the pulpit except when preaching 
on politics, doctrinal controversies or their 
European travels; by having no unemployed 


power in church; by up-to-date equipment ;. 


by unselfish relation to other churches; by 
keeping membership roll reasonably clean, 
and by holding and practicing large views. 

C. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Feb. 17-23. Confessing Christ. Matt. 
10: 32-39, 

How rich in suggestion is the simple phrase, 
“Before men.” It is just there that Chris- 
tianity is to be exhibited, applied and vin- 
dicated. In other words, a man cannot keep 
his religion to himself; it must escape from 
him somewhere, somehow, and it must be 
made evident to others. It might do a man 
good personally to go out into the wilderness,. 
beyond earshot of his fellows, and shout,. 
“TI believe in Jesus Christ, the only begotten 
Son of God.” Such private confession is no 
doubt well pleasing to the Mast 2r, but it must 
be quickly followed up by something more 
public. In one form and another he is con- 
tinually saying this in the gospels: “Get your 
religion at work. Do not bury it in the 
ground or fold it up in a napkin or put it un- 
der a bushel. Display it where men can see 
it and be cheered and braced thereby.” Chris- 
tianity was never meant to be a eloistered af- 
fair. It was designed to be brought con- 
stantly to the attention of mankind, and Jesus 
expects that the men who believe in it shall 
do with it what they do with everything else 
in which they heartily believe. Tell others 
about it, commend it, be enthusiastic about it, 
be frank and open in championing it. 





The exact method of confession, as has often 
been said in these columns, is a secondary 
question. No disciple will be so eager to de- 
cide it for another as for himself. At the same 
time, we are right in pressing upon our 
friends and ‘comrades, particularly now at 
the opening of the century, when so many 
hearts are tender and responsive, the duty of 
public confession of Christ. There is no valid 
reason for refraining from this. A man says 
his life will show his faith, but are not his 
lips a part of his life? Cannot he use the 
God-given power of speech in such a way 
before men, first through some definite public 
avowal and then through the speech of every 
day, that his relation to Christianity shall be 
something thoroughly understood in the com- 
munity, not merely surmised ? 





Yet let us not overlook the value of quiet 
confession, particularly in the crises of life. 
I heard the other day of a young woman, into 
whose life has just come a great sorrow, who 
is bearing it with remarkable composure. 
When some one said to her, ‘Don’t rely too 
much on your nerve,” she replied, simply, ‘‘It 
isn’t nerve, it’s Christ!” I know two parents 
who have recently endured as bitter and 
shocking an experience as can possibly fall to 
the lot of a devoted father and mother to bear. 
Yet they are going forward with their lives in 
the old way, resuming their former duties, 
presenting strong and cheerful faces to the 
world, and all who know them understand 
that once again the comfort wherewith Jesus 
Christ comforts sorrowing hearts is made 
manifest through them to a doubting world. 
All about us are such instances of fortitude, in- 
tegrity, resignation, growing out of love and 
loyalty to Jesus Christ. Are they not all shin- 
ing confessions of him—no less beautiful, no 
less potent in their influence than the faith 
which once sent men and women to the stake 
in order that they might bear testimony to 
Christ ? 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Simplicity of Living 
BY MARY J. LINCOLN 


Just what do we mean by simplicity of 
living? I have always found my diction- 
ary an efficient helper when I want to get 
at the gist of anything. Among the many 
meanings of the word simplicity, we find 
this: ‘The state or quality of being sim- 
ple.” Then, looking still further, we find 
that simple means “single, uncombined, 
free from intricacy or complication, 
having no embellishments or accessories, 
not sumptuous or luxurious, free from 
affectation, pretension, formality or du- 
plicity.” 

Simplicity in living, then, would appear 
to mean a kind of living or home life 
where there is, first, a singleness of pur- 
pose. And though this purpose varies 
greatly in the different homes with which 
we are familiar, you will agree that the 
highest aim in any living is the keeping 
of life itself. Life of the body depends 
upon health, and life of the spirit depends 
upon harmony. There can be no health 
without obedience to the laws of nature 
and applied knowledge of the principles 
of science; and there can be no harmony 
without elimination of self and a perfect 
understanding and an exemplification of 
“the greatest thing in the world,” love. 

Freedom from intricacy or complication 
is another essential feature of simple life. 
Intricate questions of finance, of business, 
of study, of occupation would have no 
part in this ideal living, but in practical 
life they seem to be inevitable. Doubt- 
less we would all readily assent to the 
assertion that simplicity means freedom 
from affectation, artificiality, pretension 
and duplicity; but in our actual living, 
how few of us could lay any claim to sim- 
plicity in this interpretation of its mean- 
ing ! 

But it is in its general signification 
that we find most perplexity in solving 
this problem of simplicity of living. Just 
how far shall we do away with all embel- 
lishment, ornamentation and elaborate- 
ness of detail, all sumptuousness and lux- 
ury in our daily life? 

One reason for the difficulty lies in the 
difference in our ideas of what constitutes 
luxury and sumptuousness, and our mo- 
tives in having them. Luxury is usually 
applied to ‘‘a free or extravagant indul- 
gence in the pleasures that gratify the 
senses, as rich and expensive diet, or in 
costly dress or equipage.”’ A free indul- 
gence is right under certain conditions, 
and extravagance is a term which must 
be defined personally. 

That an article of diet is expensive 
need not condemn it for those who have 
the wherewithal to pay for it, for it 
makes work or business for the producer. 
But when it is too rich in its nature or 
combinations for the human stomach’s 
daily food, it is folly for one to endanger 
health by its frequent use, and thus de- 
feat one of the chief purposes of living. 
Costly dress and sumptuous equipage, if 
promptly and fairly paid for, thereby giv- 
ing a living to the manufacturer, are lux- 
uries which many persons may have and 
enjoy and yet exemplify the real spirit of 


simplicity of living, but if bought merely 
to show a lavish expenditure, they are de- 
moralizing in their effect. 

To some persons luxuries are merely 
“any articles that minister to their com- 
fort or pleasure, and yet are not necessary 
to life, or to what is regarded as an ordi- 
nary degree of comfort,” and when con- 
sidered only in this light, and entirely 
within the limit of their purse, there can 
be no harm in their possession. But 
when luxuries are procured solely to 
“minister to such undesirable wants as 
love of display, vanity or a selfish desire to 
exalt one’s self above one’s fellows and 
thus produce a separation,” they are de- 
structive to the singleness of purpose of 
a simple life. 

The adornment of our homes has been 
carried to such an excess in quantity and 
is so questionable in quality that it has 
been the occasion for much of this ur- 
gency for simplicity of living. But here, 
also, we may find help by applying our 
test of the meaning of the term. When 
ornamentation means only artificiality 
and pretension it has no place in a simple 
home. But when its purpose is educa- 
tion, or genuine pleasure and comfort for 
the inmates of the home, even if visitors 
fail to find it interesting—for the home 
should be adorned for its occupants, not 
for callers—this ornamentation may be 
as varied and elaborate as one’s taste 
suggests, or comfort desires, or means 
will allow. 

Personally I have no sympathy with 
those critics and self-imposed advisers 
who say, “‘ Have one original painting or 
artist proof” (which they well know is 
way beyond your income) ‘rather than 
half a dozen good photographs” ; or who 
would relegate all souvenirs, collections 
and personal treasures to the privacy of 
one’s bedroom or the seclusion of a re- 
mote part of the house ; or who would in- 
discriminately strip our walls and shelves 
of much which, for want of a better term, 
is usually called bric-a-brac. 

If a woman be so situated that the care 
of such treasures is a burden, or likely 
to interfere with more important duties, 
they may well be reduced to those actu- 
ally rare and valuable, or which serve 
some specific purpose. But there are 
many homes where such labor is a work 
of love and pleasure, and the enjoyment 
in their possession right at hand, and the 
associations and scenes which they recall 
afford a genuine rest from regular work. 
They give individuality to the home. The 
friendly caller gains an insight into one’s 
real nature by sight of them, and they 
often prevent that anxious feeling about 
for points of mutual interest, common 
among persons who are only slightly ac- 
quainted. They offer a more refining and 
elevating subject for conversation than 
social gossip, which is all the conven- 
tional furnishings of many reception- 
rooms suggest. 

My opinion of the folly of spending 
much time and labor on the preparation 
of food, solely for the purpose of emula- 
tion or variety, and especially where this 
extra labor makes the food less rather 
than more digestible, and entails an ex- 


pense we can ill afford and for which the 
family often have to subsist on plain and 
poorly cooked fare between times, has 
been frequently and positively expressed. 
I thoroughly disapprove also of the elabo- 
rate adorning and garnishing of dishes, 
which is being made to seem the only de- 
sirable thing in many of our publications, 
and in some instances is so far-fetched 
that were it not for the recipe it would 
be difficult to decide whether the illustra- 
tion were a landscape, a hat fresh from 
Paris, or a salad. 

But how may we have this much-to-be- 
desired simplicity of living? Not col- 
lectively, not as communities at once, 
can we attain to it, but as individuals. 
Simplicity, remember, means singleness. 

Each home must have its own standard 
and order its household after its own 
needs and ideas. Each woman must try 
not to waste her vitality by doing the im- 
possible, but adapt her time, her strength, 
her talents to the demands made upon 
her as an individual. Each home must 
be a thoroughly honest home, for preten- 
sion has no part with simplicity. Each 
member must no longer be afraid to show 
that she cannot afford the too prevalent 
competition, which shortens life and 
energy. Many a man would be relieved 
of serious business strain if the women 
of the home would make this stand 
against it. 

Simplicity of living would remedy some 
of the perplexities of the domestic service 
question. With fewer rooms and more of 
them on a level, with the abolishment of 
superfluities and the reduction of the 
really needful things, with less intricate 
carving, no unhygienic draperies, fewer 
brass and silver ornaments which need 
frequent care, with less elaborate com- 
pany meals but more wholesome daily 
meals, with less formal entertaining but 
more genuine hospitality, with less fine 
laundry work, but more individual work 
on the part of children and husband—espe- 
cially in their personal needs and the care 
of their belongings—many of the compli- 
cations now so much to be deplored would 
disappear. 

To sum it all in a few words: First, 
graft into your home life simplicity in 
furnishings, selecting them not from the 
standpoint of fashion or rivalry of your 
neighbors, but -with reference to your own 
house, your own purse, your own occupa- 
tion and your own family needs. Let 
them be for your own enjoyment, not for 
exhibition ; for service, not for storage, 
and such as will contribute for your com- 
fort and lessen your labor. 

Second, resolve that you will have for 
your singleness of purpose the health and 
harmony of your family, and carry out 
your own individuality in the manage- 
ment of your house. Secure as far as 
possible the co-operation of husband and 
children, and of employees whenever 
practicable, making them all feel that 
they have a right to the responsibilities 
as well as the enjoyments and privileges 
of the home. But in this management be 
careful to make system your servant, not 
your master, and be master of yourself 
at all times. 
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Closet and Hltar 


For by thy words thou shalt be justified, 


and by thy words thou shalt be condemned. 





Sacred interpreter of human thought, 

How few respect or use thee as they ought! 

But all shall give account of every wrong 

Who dare dishonor or defile the tongue. 
—Cowper. 





Unkind words may be forgiven, but 
long years go by and they are not for- 
gotten. We who spoke and they who 
heard may desire to have them drop out 
of remembrance, but they come back to 
thought again in spite of us and hinder 
love. How brief the gratification of their 
utterance! How indelible their record in 
the heart! 





Better the feet slip than the tongue.— 
Old Proverb. 





Be slow to speak and wary in speaking. 
“In a multitude of words there wanteth 
not sin.” . Keep at the utmost dis- 
tance from pious chit-chat, from religious 
gossiping.—John Wesley. 





Now next after this heavenly peace 
with God and our own consciences we 
are carefully to provide for peace with 
all men what in us lieth, especially with 
our associates, and that watchfulness 
must be had that we neither at all in our- 
selves do give, no nor easily take offense 
being given by others.—John Robinson. 





Above all things let us beware of that 
cold, supercilious tone, which blights 
what is generous and affects to disbe- 
lieve all that is disinterested and un- 
worldly.—F. W. Robertson. 





It is better to keep sarcasms pocketed 
if we cannot use them without wounding 
friends.—Christmas Evans. 





Dear Lord, my soul desireth, 
In all thy word requireth, 
By works t’ adorn thy grace; 
O might my conversation 
Display on each occasion 
That holy mind which in thee was. 


In my degree and measure 
To aid men be my pleasure, 
To edify, my care; 
Since thou art ever ready, 
Friend of the poor and needy, 
All the disconsolate to cheer. 
—Moravian Hymnal. 





God’s love for poor sinners is very won- 
derful, but God’s patience with ill-natured 
saints is a deeper mystery.—Henry Drum- 
mond. 

Keep me, O God, from every evil 
word; from all unkindness, idle levity, 
hasty temper and useless complaint; 
from flattery and falsehood. Make 

my heart pure and my lips clean. 
Give me to share thy joy and let all 
my looks and words be full of cheer, 
lest I should bear false witness to thy 
perfect grace of forgiveness and thy 
loving care. Keep me from insincer- 
ity, from impatient speech and quer- 
ulous tones in petty trials and misun- 
derstandings. So tame thou that 
tongue which no man can tame and 
make it harmless in this world of strife 
and ready in thy service. And to thee 
will I give praise and glory evermore. 
Amen. 


that would be religious in undertone and thus 
be commendable for Sunday perusal. 


The Cry of the Strong 


That I am strong, my friends, 0! pity me; 
Nor think ‘me blessed that I can bear alone 
More than my share of burthen without 

moan ; 

More than your praise, I need your sympathy. 

I am in servitude, while you are free. 
Who bids the useless hands to toil or bring? 
What hunter presses hard the broken wing ? 

In your soft helplessness is liberty. 
And yours the gift of tears—the sweet relief 

For all life’s woe, the stricken heart’s outcry. 
I may not voice the measure of my grief ; 

The strong their right to weeping must deny. 
But credit me, a deeper pathos lies 
Behind the sterile anguish of dry eyes. 

—ZJuliet C. Isham, in Harper’s Bazar. 





Color-Line in Women’s Clubs 


Several clubs have placed on record protests 
against the action of the executive committee 
of the General Federation at Milwaukee in 
excluding the delegate of a club composed of 
Negro women, and others are seriously con- 
sidering the matter. The large and influen- 
tial Woman’s Club of Chicago has just ex- 
pressed itself in favor of the admission of 
colored women to the General Federation by 
a vote of 175 to fifty-three. Feeling ran high, 
however, among the small minority, who pre- 
sented this report: 


Resolved, That the Chicago Woman’s Club 
deprecates at this time any attempt to impose 
by Northern votes upon Southern women’s 
clubs a semi-social equality with the Negro 
such as must exist in the General Federation, 
since its constitution states its chief purpose 
is not philanthropic, but for social, literary, 
artistic and scientific culture. 


The most decisive step yet taken by any 
club, so far as we know, was at the beginning 
of the season by the Women’s Club of Med- 
ford, Mass., in withdrawing from the General 
Federation, at the same time passing resolu- 
tions of censure. This action was officially 
deprecated by the Massachusetts Federation 
on the ground that every club which with- 
draws weakens the strength of Massachusetts 
and makes it less influential in shaping the 
future policy of the national body. 

It will be remembered that the executive 
committee of the New York State Federation 
refused to discuss the question at its meeting 
in Albany, or to receive protests from indi- 
vidual clubs. It held that there was no foun- 
dation for these protests, since the matter 
had never come before the convention. But 
the issue cannot long be evaded. This race 
question must be faced squarely by club 
women at the next biennial, and every in- 
dividual should be gravely considering how 
best to make her influence and principles felt 
when the time comes. 





Wanted, for Sunday Reading 


Do you know of any scientific work written 
in a style that children can understand and 
composed in such a spirit as would make it 
good Sabbath reading for young people? I 
was recently addressing some of the mothers 
of my congregation and the question was 
raised as to what books could be recommended 
for Sunday afteruoon reading for the children 
in the way of biography and history and 
science. I made some recommendations, but 
wish I could know of more books of this sort 


PASTOR. 





There are three or four books which a man 
owes to his family as much as he owes them 
dinner or clothes—a good newspaper, a good 
dictionary, a good atlas, and, if he can pos- 
sibly afford it, a good cyclopedia.— W. C. Gan- 
nett. 
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The Conversation Coens : 


now walked down the street with 

a young New Hampshire pastor. 
He expressed the wish that the next Cor- 
ner should speak of the great and good 
Queen, the news of whose death was 
flashed under the ocean early Tuesday 
afternoon (January 22), although by Eng- 
lish time it really occurred at half past 
six of that evening. I know that you 
will see in The Congregationalist and in 
the daily papers more than you can read 
upon the subject. But for all that, I 
may mention a few things about this re- 
markable woman, whose death is the first 
great event of the new century, as her 
life has been on the whole, I think, the 
most important and interesting one in 
the last century. You might make now, 
while the subject is fresh in mind, a short 
memorandum of the principal dates and 
names of her history; as her parentage, 
the place and time of her birth, her mar- 
riage, accession and coronation, her chil- 
dren, ete. 

Victoria was the oldest of the present 
sovereigns of the world, except Christian 
IX. of Denmark, father of the new Queen, 
and he has been a reigning king only 
since 1863. She was older than any other 
past English sovereign, being four days 
older (figure it up for yourselves and see 
if that is right) than George III. at the 
time of his death, and, so far as I know, 
older than the ruler of any other king- 
dom has ever been. (But will Cornerers 
please see whether any of our American 
presidents have attained a greater age? ) 
She had reigned longer than any other 
sovereign in the thirteen hundred years 
of English history since King Ethelbert 
of Kent; longer also than any other in 
the world, excepting one famous French 
king, who was not really an exception, 
because, coming to the throne when five 
years old, he reigned only in name for 
several years. (Please give his name.) 
But from eighteen to eighty-one Victoria 
reigned in most decided reality and inde- 
pendence, with no other help or dictation 
than that furnished by her constitutional 
advisers, or gladly received from her be- 
loved Prince Consort. 

Another interesting thing is her ances- 
try. We always speak of her hereditary 
right to the throne as being the grand- 
daughter of George III.—ouwr last king!— 
but did you ever think that she was de- 
scended also from James I., the persecu- 
tor of our Pilgrim and Puritan forefath- 
ers, from Mary, Queen of Scots and, trac- 
ing back the royal line, to Robert the 
Bruce himself? And that through the 
Bruces and David I. she was the direct 
descendant of Malcolm Canmore and of 
Duncan, king of the Scots, of whom 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth said, ‘‘The gra- 
cious Duncan have I murdered’? And, 
further still, that through St. Margaret, 
wife of King Malcolm, and Ethelred, the 
Unready, her race ran straight back to 
Alfred the Great? Remember, too, that 
another line of ancestors through the 
wife of James IV., daughter of Henry 
VII., makes her the lineal descendant of 
William, the Conqueror. We speak of 
Queen Victoria as of the House of Bruns- 
wick, but in fact she belonged as well to 
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the Stuarts and Tudors and Plantaganets 
and Normans and to the greatest and old- 
est of the Saxons. How remarkable that 
the heir of such historic blood and brains 
should sit on the British throne for sixty- 
three years, and become at last the Em- 
press of India—Victoria R. I.! 

You ought to read all you can find 
about the sweet and simple childhood of 
the girl who was to be the most distin- 
guished rulerin the world. (You can re- 
fer in your public libraries to Littell’s 
Living Age, Vol. 58, p. 377, May 7, 1887, 
and to St. Nicholas, Vol. 24, p. 752, July, 
1897.) You will find that she was named 
Alexandrina Victoria, one of her spon- 
sors being Czar Alexander of Russia, and 
that she was called “Drina” in her 
childhood. The Dowager Duchess Au- 
gusta, Victoria’s grandmother, writing 
from Germany to her daughter, the Duch- 
ess of Kent, Victoria’s mother, in the 
summer of 1819, said: ‘‘How pretty the 
May Flower will be when I see it in a 
year’s time.” The letter was written to 
describe her other little grandchild, three 
months younger than ‘‘ Drina,’’ Albert 
by name, who twenty years afterward 
became “‘ Albert, Prince Consort.” 

She was trained simply and strictly, 
learned to rise early, ate bread and milk, 
loved to study as well as to play, and was 
very fond of animals. Not until she was 
twelve years old did she know that she 
was heir to the throne. Then her gov- 
erness, with her mother’s consent, put 
the genealogical table of the royal fam- 
ily’into her history book. When she no- 
ticed it, she said, thoughtfully, ‘“‘ There is 
much splendor, but much responsibility,” 
adding, “I will be good, I will be good.” 

I think that was the secret of her re- 
markable life. She was great because 
she was good. She overcame the tempta- 
tions of luxury and power and fame by a 
life of faith and good works. Read the 
‘* Early Years of the Prince Consort,” and 
especially her own books, ‘‘ Our Life in the 
Highlands” and ‘‘ More Leaves from the 
Journal,” and you will see her constant 
kindness and goodness—to her pony ‘‘ Jes- 
sie,” to Her dog ‘‘ Noble,”’ and to the poor 
people in the Scotch Highlands. A little 
boy cried, ‘‘Stop, stop,’ because the offi- 
cer had let fall the nosegay which he had 
attached to a pole and held out to the 
Queen’s carriage as it rushed by; she saw 
it and had the carriage stopped and de- 
lighted the boy by taking it from his 
hands. She went again and again to the 
humble home at Cairn-na-Craig, one of 
whose little children had been drowned in 
the burn, and, when Sandy’s body was re- 
covered, spoke words of comfort to the 
poor mother. You will see her love of 
the Bible and Christian ordinances, and 
how gladly she received religious instruc- 
tion and sympathy from such great-souled 
men as Norman McLeod. 

After all, is not goodness the greatest 
thing in the world, wherever it is found? 
When the Queen lay dying in her palace 
in the Isle of Wight, I thought of a visit 
I once made to Cowes and to Carisbrooke 
Castle, not far away, from which Charles 
I. escaped, and in which his young daugh- 
ter, Princess Elizabeth, ended her impris- 
onment—for you remember she was found 


dead in her little room, resting her cheek 
on the Bible which had been her guide 
and comfort in her short but sorrowful 
life. On the’ same day I walked through 
the hedgerows to a lowly grave, and af- 
terward to a lowly cottage in which an- 
other ‘Elizabeth,’ not a princess, but a 
poor peasant girl, suffered and rejoiced 
anddied. I copied also in Brading church- 
yard the epitaph of “ Little Jane”— 

A child to memory dear, and dear to God. 


It was a century ago—the date on one 
gravestone was 1801—that these humble 
maidens died within a few miles of the 
Queen’s winter palace, but ‘‘The Dairy- 
man’s Daughter”’ and ‘‘The Young Cot- 
tager”’ have been known all over the 
Christian world. It was because they as 
well as the royal Victoria said in their 
hearts, ‘“‘I will be good,” got help from 
God, and succeeded! 


(For the Old Folks.) 
“GOD SAVE THE KING” 


This inquiry came after the Corner talk 
about “‘ Victoria, the Good,” was written: 
Dear Mr. Martin: Will some one of the 
older folks give us the words of the British 
national song, ‘‘ God save the king” ? 
Vermont. N. B. O 
Although so familiar in England and 
all English colonies, this song (with the 
exception of the first verse) is naturally 
very unfamiliar in America, and so is 
copied in full. 
God save our gracious king! 
Long live our noble king! 
God save the king! 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 


Long to reign over us— 
God save the king! 


O Lord our God, arise! 

Scatter his enemies, 

And make them fall, 

Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks ; 
On him our hopes we fix, 

God save us all! 


Thy choicest gifts in store 

On him be pleased to pour ; 
Long may he reign. 

May he defend our laws, 

And ever give us cause 

To sing with heart and voice— 
God save the king! 

For its alleged composition (by Henry 
Carey) see Sir George Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music. Its first public rendering was 
in 1740. Some of its words were in a royal 
hymn of the previous century—‘“‘ God save 
great Jamesourking.” The origin of the 
music is still more doubtful. It came to 
England from Prussia, and, it is said, was 
used in France for a song in honor of 
Louis XIV. It is a very remarkable co- 
incidence that our national anthem, 
“‘ America,” is set to the same tune, al- 
though when Samuel F. Smith wrote his 
hymn on Andover Hill in 1832 to accom- 
pany a tune, to which he had accidentally 
opened in a German song-book, he had no 
knowledge that it was the music of the 
British anthem. And so it has come to 
pass that all through Victoria’s reign the 
English on their side the Atlantic have 
sung ‘‘God save our gracious Queen,” 
and Americans on this side have sung 
““My country, ’tis of thee,” to exactly 


the same tune! Mw. Wet) 
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The Greatest Week in History* 


VII. The Scene in the Upper Room 


By Rev. A. 


No evidence that the birthday of Jesus 
was celebrated appears in the history of 
the early church for more than 300 years. 
But the Lord’s Supper was observed from 
its beginning and at first daily by the 
disciples. Baptism initiates the believer 
into the church; the supper is the one 
rite perpetually observed as the sign of 
the covenant, the bond which unites be- 
lievers and their Lord. So far as the 
records of the four gospels show, it may 
have been an act suggested at the mo- 
ment. Thereis no more hint of a purpose 
in the mind of Jesus to institute the sup- 
per than there is of, his intention to de- 
clare the doctrine of the new birth, which 
he unfolded in his conversation with Nic- 
odemus. In the development of the 
church it has taken on meanings, espe- 
cially in those churches where ritual is 
prominent, which evidently it did not 
have in the beginning. Turning back to 
the primitive elements we find : 

1. The preparation. Of the three an- 
nual Jewish festivals which could be ob- 
served only in Jerusalem the Passover 
was the greatest. At times it had fallen 
into disuse when the national spirit sank 
low; but in later Judaism it grew more 
elaborate and impressive. Every loyal 
Jew observed it sacredly. Jesus was in- 
tensely loyal to his country. He had, ap- 
parently, arranged with a friend who was 
a householder in the city for the use of a 
room. Tradition has added vividness to 
the scene by locating it in the house of 
Mary, the mother of Mark. Jesus, know- 
ing his danger, and distrusting the loyalty 
of at least one of his disciples, did not re- 
veal his plan beforehand. But probably 
the householder knew where his servant 
was to be met and how he would be recog- 
nized. A woman carrying a jar of water 
was acommon sight; a man. a very rare 
one. Thus the two disciples whom Jesus 
sent found the room and prepared the 
feast according to law and custom. 

2. The Passover. The method of its 
observance had changed with the ages, 
and its meaning also; At the first the 
Jews stood at the table ready for a jour- 
ney and ate hastily. Jesus and his disci- 
ples reclined on couches, ate leisurely, 
talked freely. But the festival had gath- 
ered into itself the religious significance 
of Jewish history, and the chief fact in 
it was the covenant between Jehovah 
and his people. That covenant had first 
been subscribed to and sealed at Sinai 
[Ex. 24: 3-8], when Jehovah’s promise 
and law had been read to the people, and 
they had made oath, with solemn sacri- 
fices and sprinkling of blood on them- 
selves and the scroll and the altar, “ All 
that the Lord hath spoken will we do, 
and be obedient.” This relation to Jeho- 
vah had become so supreme in their 
thought that they called their sacred 
Scriptures the Book of the Covenant. 
This was the chief significance of the 
feast to the company in the upper room 
at Jerusalem. 

8. The participants. It is remarkable 





*The Sunday School Lesson for Feb. 17. Text, 
Matt. 26: 17-35; Mark 14: 12-31; Luke 22: 7-38; 
John 13: 1-17: 26, International . Lesson, The 
Lord’s Supper. 


E. DUNNING 


how clearly the characters of those who 
took part in this festival in the upper 
room are described in the story as told in 
the gospels. They expected that Jesus 
would soon inaugurate a new kingdom. 
He had intimated that this would be his 
last Passover with them. They seem to 
have thought that their office in the king- 
dom might be assigned to them at that 
time and might be indicated by the places 
they occupied at the table. All the dis- 
ciples wanted the highest place. Several 
had reasons for claiming it. James and 
John had asked Jesus for it. John se- 
cured it [John 18: 23]. 

One customary service had been omit- 
ted because no servant of the house was 
at hand. The sandals were slipped from 
the feet befure the company reclined on 
the couches. Cleanliness and comfort 
required that they should be bathed. It 
is today an act of hospitality in Palestine, 
before and after eating, to pour water 
over the hands of guests into a bowl. It 
was not easy for a man to handle the 
pitcher and bowl to bathe his own feet. 
The disciples, striving for the most hon- 
orable place, naturally shrank from tak- 
ing a servant’s office. Then the Master 
took it. His act has testified through all 
the centuries since to the spirit that is 
Christian. Service is the fundamental 
principle of Christianity. The noblest 
thing is to do for others what they most 
need. 

One traitor was present, his plans,al- 
ready matured. Jesus knew it. Deter- 
mined to be rid of his presence, Jesus 
pointed him out by declaring that one of 
them would betray him. It is singular 
that not one of them disclaimed the 
charge. None of them was satistied with 
his loyalty to his Master. But Judas 
saw that his plot was known. He had 
allowed Jesus to wash his feet. Now he 
dipped bread in the same dish with the 
Master, the Oriental token which made 
sacred from harm the persons of those 
who thus shared food together. Then he 
went out and sold his Master to his ene- 
mies. Jesus remarked to the other disci- 
ples that that man’s life was worthless 
[Mark 14: 21]. If such was the company 
that first observed the Lord’s Supper, no 
one now need hesitate to partake of it 
because his fellows may not live up to 
his ideal. 

4, The Lord’s Supper. It was the Pass- 
over for which preparation had been 
made. That ceremony was now ended. 
The lamb had been eaten, whose sacri- 
fice symbolized the promise that Jehovah 
would pass over the Jews when he smote 
the firstborn of the Egyptians. The wine 
had been drunk, which was the pledge of 
the old covenant. Then Jesus took one 
of the thin loaves and, breaking it, handed 
the pieces to his disciples, telling them 
that it represented his body given in sac- 
rifice, that the Father might pass over 
them in the destruction of the nation and 
translate them into the new kingdom he 
was founding. He prefaced the act with 
a prayer of thanksgiving. Next-he took 
a cup of wine and, having prayed, he gave 
it to them as the pledge of a new cove- 
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nant, better than the old one [Heb. 8: ¢- 
13]. In time this covenant gave the name 
to the Christian Scriptures, as that at Sinai 
gave the name to the Jewish Scriptures, 
It is a misfortune that the word testa. 
ment has been substituted for covenant, 

5. The Lord’s Supper in the ehurch. Its 
significance is shown by the space given 
in the gospels to it and the conversation 
and prayer of Jesus connected with it, 
In the Acts and epistles it stands forth 
with growing prominence. It emphasizes 
the supreme importance of the personal. 
ity of Jesus, the Son of God, and of per. 
sonal relations with himself. It witnesses 
to a common life shared by him with his 
disciples. As the Oriental, by vows in a 
sacred covenant, made those with whom 
he shared his food and wine his brothers, 
so we, believers in Christ, partake of his 
life and confess it by the supper. The 
duty is imperative. It is the open wit- 
ness of disciples to the unity of the church, 
By it they keep his death in memory ; they 
testify to his sacrifice of himself for the 
redemption of mankind; and they will 
continue to do it as a prophecy of his 
coming ‘till we all attain unto the unity 
of the faith and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God unto a full grown man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fullness 
of Christ.” 





Mrs. Howe’s Tribute to Victoria 


None of the countless tributes to the dead 
queen has exeeeded in pathos and beauty 
that paid by one of America’s uncrowned 
queens, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, at the meet- 
ing of the Twentieth Century Club last Sat- 
urday. Herself the equal in years of Vic- 
toria, but her clear voice as vigorous as when 
she first began to sway audiences, Mrs. Howe 
seemed just the one to point out the merits of 
England’s lamented sovereign, and every lis- 
tener was uncommonly touched by her elo- 
quent words. Here are two paragraphs: 


I, for one, feel a chill today when I think 
that a little woman’s heart thousands of miles 
away has ceased to beat. I feel awed, too, 
when I think of all that was centered in that 
woman’s heart, the intensity of personal and 
family affection, the love of country, the wide 
humanity whose glow lit up the uttermost 
bounds of her vast empire. She was crowned 
@ queen; she reigned an empress; she dies 
with the glory of a pure woman. From the 
frost of her northern possessions, from the 
fervid regions of India, from the distant Aus- 
tralian domain and its islands comes up one 
ery. All drink of the cup of mourning and 
say for the last time, “‘ Here’s to the queen; 
God bless her!” 

Foremost among the lessons that she leaves 
us I find this one—the momentous import of a 
human life. Queen Victoria has given us no 
great poem or picture, no wonderful achieve- 
ment in art or literature. What does she 
leave us? The record of a truly queenly life, 
in which the duties of the sovereign were 
illumined by the glories of true womanhood. 
She wore its triple crown as maid, wife and 
mother with a grace which outshone the dia- 
monds of her royal diadem. Embalmed in 
gratitude, her memory is one of the posses- 
sions of our race. 





The poet’s prayer for his time was finely ut- 
tered by Edwin Markham last Sunday at the 
meeting in memory of Queen Victoria held in 
New York, in which he closed his eulogy with 
these words: 


O God of nations, on the dark of things 

Send down the white fire of the King of Kings, 
Until all rulers shall be lifted up 

To drink with common man the equal cup. 
Send wisdom upon nations, and send down 

On kings the deeper meaning of the crown. 
Come, God of kings and peoples, breathe on men 
Till love’s heroic ages flower again. 





co! 
tio 
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The Literature of the Day 


General Cox’s Reminiscences 


Hon. Jacob D. Cox was elected gov- 
ernor of Ohio in 1865 and later, in 1869, 
was appointed Secretary of the Interior 
by President Grant. He afterwards 
gerved in Congress as well as in impor- 
tant positions of trust in finance and in 
letters. In these volumes, however, his 
Military Reminiscences of the Civil War,* 
he appears properly in his earlier mili- 
tary capacity. He died when only about 
half of the proofs of the work had been 
read, and it has been seen through the 
press by his friend, Mr. W. C. Cochran. 
But he had been spared to complete it, 
except in this final revision, and little 
emendation probably was needed. It is 
an elaborate, conscientious, trustworthy 
and very interesting addition to the liter- 
ature of the Civil War. 

It deals chiefly with the West Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee region although 
the author saw some service in Virginia 
and North Carolina. He had been a 
brigadier-general in the Ohio militia, and 
he at once was appointed to the same 
rank in the volunteer army, becoming a 
major-general before the war ended. He 
served to its close, and few men rendered 
more intelligent and efficient service. 
His story is always modest, but no one 
can read it without appreciating his un- 
selfish devotion to country, his high qual- 
ities as an officer, his breadth of view 
and his large and well-deserved popu- 
larity. 

His narratives of the successive cam- 
paigns are of great value. His descrip- 
tions generally are clear and full, and re- 
veal afresh the peculiar hindrances, apart 
from the enemy, which had to be encoun- 
tered. Sometimes, however, he goes too 
much into details, especially in accounts 
of engagements. But probably he felt 
himself to be writing even more for mili- 
tary readers, to whom such particulars 
have special significance, than for the 
miscellaneous public. He makes criti- 
cisms freely, although always kindly, and 
evidently seeks to enable the reader not 
merely to read but to learn from his 
chapters. The ebbs and flows of the 
strife in the Mountain Department, the 
battle of Antietam, the earlier part of 
Sherman’s famous march through the 
heart of the South, and the fighting in 
North Carolina leading up to the meeting 
again with Sherman’s victorious army, 
all are covered in his pages, and no better 
account probably has been written. 

Much of the work’s interest is due to 
the light which it throws upon the leaders 
of each side. Rosecrans, Hooker, Hal- 
lock and McClellan are condemned se- 
verely and with reasons stated. Thomas, 
Sherman, Burnside, Grant and others are 
shown to have deserved their high popu- 
larity. The portrayal of Burnside is a 
notable example of the author’s kindly 
yet ever keen and discriminating com- 
ment. Evidently he is convinced that 
President Lincoln at times felt absolutely 
compelled to make appointments unwise 
in themselves. But he appreciated Lin- 
coln’s greatness and fitness for his posi- 
tion thoroughly. 


*Charles Scribner’s Sons. $6.00. 


His utterances upon many prominent, 
yet in a sense incidental, subjects are im- 
portant. In spite of the popular belief 
in the valye of cavalry raids, such as 
those of Sheridan upon the Northern side 
and Morgan and Mosby upon the South- 
ern, General Cox attached comparatively 
little importance to them. The capitula- 
tion of Johnston to Sherman, for the 
terms of which, as reported at first, Sher- 
man was blamed for atime so severely, 
is discussed at length and Sherman is fully 
vindicated. Mr. Stanton is proved to 
have misrepresented him most unhand- 
somely. One of the special satisfactions 
of the work is the statesmanlike ability 
and temper with which such themes as 
this are handled. 

It should be added that General Cox 
never fails to do full justice to the minor 
ofticers and the rank and file of each 
army. He was solicitous for the comfort 
and welfare of his men while in arms 
and is equally careful to give them credit 
for the/results attained. He must have 
been a model officer if the unintended 
but inevitable impression of his manly, 
high-minded narrative be true, as we are 
sure that it is. It is gratifying also to 
recognize how free from bitterness he 
was towards the enemy. Indeed, most of 
the superior officers on both sides seem to 
have met each other, when the collapse 
of the South came, in the best possible 
spirit. If matters could have been left 
to them as citizens, after they ceased to 
be soldiers, for settlement, our subse- 
quent history probably would have been 
much more satisfactory than it has been. 


The Ancient East 


The most interesting portion of Prof. 
R. W. Rogers’s History of Babylonia and 
Assyria* is the earlier part, including 
eight chapters, of the first book, which 
describes the long process of exploration 
and excavation and of learning to read 
the inscriptions brought to light. Itisa 
record of patient, tenacious research and 
study, illustrating how such knowledge 
has to be acquired step by step, by com- 
parison of theories, by inference and at 
times even by guessing. This particular 
department of learning has engaged and 
developed such experts as Niebuhr, 
Hincks, Rawlinson, Mohl, Botta, Rassam, 
Loftus, Halévy, George Smith, Haynes 
and Peters, to name only a part of those 
who have made solid contributions to the 
common, triumphant result. The out- 
come is that we now have a fairly com- 
plete and connected history of the coun- 
tries named, with their governments and 
rulers, and their social, civil, commercial, 
religious and other life. Professor Rog- 
ers has written a full, graphic account of 
what has been learned and how. 

The balance of the first book treats of 
different chronological material in a pre- 
paratory way, the second with Baby- 
lonian history, the third with Assyrian 
and the fourth with Chaldean, following 
the discovered records in each case. 
There are many discrepancies and some 
actual gaps in the story, which expert 





*Eaton & Mains. $5.00. 


scholarship at present cannot correct or 
supply, but which future discoveries may 
remove. But on the whole the history is 
sufficiently satisfactory to enable the in- 
telligent reconstruction mentally of the 
ancient empires and their characteristics. 
We not only know that they were but 
also what they were in most respects. 

Professor Rogers’s two handsome vol- 
umes, although the fruit of years of study 
and masterly in their handling of his sub- 
ject, and therefore for specialists, are 
none the less rich in attractions for the 
common reader. One need not be an ex- 
pert in order to enjoy and profit by them. 
Upon disputed points he writes with en- 
tire fairness, e. g., the question whether 
the Sumerian language isa distinct tongue 
or only a cabalistic method of sacred 
writing, invented by Semitic priests. 
Here, by the way, he takes the former 
view. Such a work would be still more 
satisfactory if illustrated. But as it is it 
merits hearty commendation. 


The New Books 


« In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 
n_ Introduction to the New Testament. 
By Prof. B. W. Bacon. Macmillan Co. 75 cents. 
Another of the series of New Testament Hand- 
books. Written by prominent scholars, con- 
cise yet complete, it opens a large fund of 
knowledge at small expense of time or money. 
This work maintains fully the standard set 
by the previous volumes. At the same time 
we recognize the vigor and originality of Pro- 
fessor Bacon on every page. Far from being 
@ summary of the opinions and work of others, 
it is a wideawake and critical presentation of 
their results with the author’s estimate of 
them and his support or disapproval. 
Present Day Problems of Christian Tho 
. En McKim, D.D. pp. 317. Thos. 
taker. Meso. 
Religious essays on high themes and profound, 
practical, candid and promotive of spirituality. 
One contrasts Christianity with Buddhism; 
another shows its superiority to rationalism ; 
a third discusses the incarnation in relation 
to miracle, strongly defending the miraculous 
element in the incarnation ; still another urges 
ably that neither the moral nor the propitia- 
tory quality of the atonement may be over- 
looked ; and topics of a different character are 
The Oberammergau Passion Play, Butler and 
His Theology and Luther and the Reforma- 
tion. The book keeps one’s mind on the alert 
and gains force from its temperate and judi- 
cious manner. 
Dhamma of Gotama ‘an Buddha and 


The 

the Come of Jesus C Cc. F. Aiken, 
2 pp. 348. Marlier, Ga lanan & Co. 
$ 


ht. 
hit- 


A critical inquiry into the alleged relations of 
Buddhism with primitive Christianity by a 
Roman Catholic. A strong book, partly em- 
bodying a series of lectures in the Roman 
Catholic University at Washington. Confutes 
successfully the claim that the gospels are 
under obligations to Buddhism. The first part 
studies the antecedents of Buddhism—Brah- 
manism; the second the alleged relations of 
Buddhism with Christianity. Terse, scholarly 
and not unduly sectarian. The chapter ex- 
amining the chief works attempting to prove 
the debt of Christianity to Buddhism, those of 
Ernest von Bunsen, Professor Seydel and Mr. 
Arthur Lillie, is striking. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Alfred Lord Tenn whiny 2 5. F, Horton. pp. 
323. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 
Dr. Horton is not an idolizer of , like 
some, but certainly he is an enthusiast. Yet 
inthis volume it is not the poet so much as the 
man who is portrayed, and it is Tennyson the 
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ethical and religious thinker, the man of sim- 
ple, reverent character and life, who com- 
muned with the Infinite and felt true, quick 
sympathy for the humblest of his fellowmen, 
who is put before us for our admiration and 
imitation. Dr. Horton has given his readers 
a thoughtful, appreciative, inspiring study, 
emphasizing the inherent nobility of Tenny- 
son and interpreting much of his spirit. It 
supplements well the biographies which have 
appeared. 

Fae Boneh. F  heoaaes S. Dyer. pp. 170. 
Deals chiefly with the religious and philan- 
thropic work of Ramabai in her own land. A 
well-told narrative of her romantic and useful 
career. Special attention is given to the recent 
famines in India. The book is a useful addi- 
tion to missionary literature and will do much 
to promote an intelligent interest in missions, 
especially in efforts to save child-widows in 
India from the perils which beset them. 

George H.C. MacGregor. By Rev. D. C. Mac- 

gregor. pp. 298. F.H. RevellCo. $1.50. 

A glowing account of and tribute to a minister 
well known and greatly beloved for his char- 
acter and work on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The keynote of his ministry was absolute de- 
votion to Christ, and his successes show that 
such service never fails of appreciation. A 
stimulating book for other ministers espe- 
cially. Graphically written and very inter- 
esting. 

The Men Who Made the Nation. By E. E. 

Sparks. pp. 415. Macmillan Co. $2.00, 

May be termed a history of our country stud- 
ied in the careers of a dozen of its greatest 
leaders. The personal element is chiefly 
prominent but the progress of events is indi- 
cated clearly and with skillful characteriza- 
tion. Most interesting and has a certain pic- 
turesqueness. Finely illustrated. 


FICTION 

id 1 te Pe nn gh. at Fige: W. Hayes. 
The Foeael to the author’s A Kent Squire. 
Equally picturesque and dramatic and a little 
clearer in plan, although somewhat confusing 
to the reader. On the whole, a striking his- 
torical novel. But the “ black mass,” although 
it adds a thrilling incident to the plot, is too 
diabolical and horrible and would better have 
been omitted. English and French political 
intrigues during the early minority of Louis 
XV. of France form the background and the 
regent is finely portrayed. 

Oliver Twist. pp. 345; Martin Chuzzlewit. 
Rp. 713; The Old Curiosity BOF, see: 510; 


e Tale of Two Cit 
ae ald p. 702; The ckwick Loony 


PP: hristmas Books. pp. 397. By 
arles Dickens. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Im- 
ported. Each $1.50. 

The Authentic Edition. Very handsome. Il- 
lustrated freely and finely by Seymour and 
H. K. Browne, “ Phiz.” Some pictures are in 
colors. There are to be twenty-one volumes 
in the edition. They are light in weight and 
easy to hold. The type is clear and we recall 
no other edition combining eleganée and con- 
venience for use more successfully. It should 
become a favorite library edition. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ieae of Babylonia and . By Prof. 
ogers. Eaton & Mains. $5.00. 


voles tiebie of History. = Frederic Harri- 
son. pp.482. Macmillan Co, ew York. $1.75. 
A condensation into permanent form of series 
of historical lectures delivered at various times 
since 1862. A number of them already have 
been printed in the Fortnightly Review or 
elsewhere. They treat of The Use of History, 
The Connection of History, What the Revolu- 
tion of 1789 Did, The City: Ancient, Mediz- 
val, Modern, and Ideal, Constantinople as a 
Historic City, The Transformation of Paris, 
and of London, The Sacredness of Ancient 
Buildings, etc. Ample learning and sagacious 
inferences from all sorts of facts of the past 
are clothed in a crisp, attractive style which 
gives the book rare interest. It unconsdéiously 
explains and illustrates the causes of the au- 
thor’s eminence as a historical scholar. 
The Am ouioen Business Woman. 9 
Cromwell, LL. B., Ph. B. pp. 428. G. Pat 
nam’s Sons. $200, 
Meant to do away with the general ignorance 
among women of the ordinary rules and meth- 
ods of business. Made simple and clear by 
illustrations. Especially valuable are the 


chapters on Banks and Bank-Accounts and 
on Bonds and Stocks; while one who holds 
real estate or mortgages may be saved mis- 
management, risk and loss by the portion 
devoted to these matters. Advice about in- 
vestments is given with the greatest caution. 
The book also contains considerable miscel- 
laneous information concerning descent, wills, 
guardians, legal status of married women, 
ete. 

The Sailors’ Magazine and Seamen’s Friend. 
pp. 384, American Seamen’ s Friend Society. 
The bound volume for 1900. Offers the usual 
amount and variety of material but is the best 
annual number which we remember to have 

seen. 
The Human Hair. By J. R. Stitson. pp. 234. 
Maple Pub. Co. New York. 
Contains much information and is written 
judiciously. 


The Four Seasons. By E. 0. Grover. Alfred 
Bartlett. 


An inspiring meditation for each of the four 
seasons. Printed very tastefully. 
Law and Practice of the United States in the 
Acquisition and Government of Dependent 
zesreoey. By Carl Becker. American Acad- 
ony of Political and Social Science. Philade)- 
phia. 15 cents. 


A timely and pertinent study. 
SOME FEBRUARY MAGAZINES 


Scribner’s is better than ever. Mr. T. F. 
Millard’s article, on Punishment and Revenge 
in China, is specially timely. It points out 
with considerable fullness of detail that the 
allied Powers as a body are carrying on a 
warfare with the Chinese which is practically 
as barbarous as any ever waged and is ani- 
mated chiefly by revenge. The United States 
troops, we are proud to be able to say, do not 
appear to be guilty of cruelty or even of loot- 
ing. Nor are the British or Japanese very 
gravely at fault. But the French and Italians 
are disgracing themselves and the Christen- 
dom which they nominally represent. Our 
Government would do well, if it be possible, 
to urge upon those of Europe that the excesses 
of their troops in China be promptly and 
sternly checked. 

This is the best number, we venture to say, 
which The Atlantic ever has issued. Hon. 
H. A. Herbert discusses the Conditions of the 
Reconstruction Problem. Goldwin Smith has 
a critique on Lord Rosebery’s book, The Last 
Phase of Napoleon, and there is an able re- 
view of Professor Allen’s biography of Phil- 
lips Brooks. John Fiske supplies Reminis- 
cences of Huxley, and the Confessions of a 
Minister’s Wife are suggestive indeed. Brooks 
Adams’s paper, The New Industrial Revolu- 
tion, argues that the economic equilibrium of 
the world has been disturbed by the progress 
of the United States, that Europe is at a dis- 
advantage and will resist even to the possible 
outcome of war. He holds the trust to be 
“the corner-stone of modern civilization.” 
The lighter contributions are entertaining. 

The Wortd’s Work gives special attention to 
Cecil Rhodes, the exploiter of South Africa, 
Lord Kitchener and C. G. Bush, the cartoon- 
ist. The department The March of Events 
includes comment as well as statement, and 
has much to say about the unexampled pros- 
perity of this country, holding that its effect 
upon American character is more likely to be 

good than evil. It prophesies ultimate failure 
oe Mr. Bryan’s paper, The Commoner, as in- 
dicated by the fate of all such personal organs. 
The World’s Work is a capital magazine, one 
of the best, and reminds one strikingly of 
The Review of Reviews. 

Lippincott’s has a complete novel, A Novel 
Complication, by E. S. Van Zile, a University 
of Pennsylvania college story, the truth about 
Barbara Frietchie, and several other short 
papers, all excellent. There was a Barbara 
Frietchie and she did wave a little American 
flag to our troops, according to her grand- 
niece. 

In Frank Leslie’s there is a fine paper, hand- 
somely illustrated, on the forthcoming Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo; also an in- 
teresting account of the famous mutiny on 
the U. S. Brig of War Somers in 1842. 

Good Housekeeping is bright and diversified 
and full of practical good sense. There is a 
good paper on the successful dealing with the 
help problem at the Boston Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 

In The American Kitchen, another readable 
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and serviceable magazine for the home, the 
article on Boston Schools of Cookery, by 
Amabel G. E. Hope, deserves especial heed. 


Notes 


General Baden-Powell is to write a history 
of the siege of Mafeking. : 

Queen Victoria’s private library contains 
about 120,000 volumes, including many spe- 
cially choice works. 

The new edition of Byron’s letters is to in- 
clude sixty-eight hitherto unpublished. They 
are dated in 1820-21. 


James Whitcomb Riley, the popular poet, 
says that he waited twenty years before he 
had a manuscript accepted. 

Two prizes, of $200 and $100, have been of- 
fered in Paris for the best essays on The In- 
sects Which Attack Books and the Best 
Means of Destroying Them. 


The new thoroughfare in London from Hol- 
born down to the Strand is expected to be 
named Dickens Avenue. It will necessitate 
the demolition of the original office of House- 
hold Words, where Dickens used to lunch 
with his co-workers every Wednesday. 

In the February Pilgrim Teacher Dr. M. C. 
Hazard discusses at some length, although 
tersely, our Lord’s discourse on Last Things, 
the significance of which has been so much 
disputed. He makes out a strong case for his 
view that the destruction of Jerusalem only, 
and not the end of the world, is referred to. 


Our attention has been called to the fact 
that A Book of Common Worship, noticed in 
our issue of Jan. 19, was prepared for neither 
evangelical nor Unitarian churches, but for 
bodies containing a very heterogeneous mem- 
bership in order to enable their members to 
worship together. We did not overlook this 
fact, but, in view of the small demand for 
such a book outside of churches or corre- 
sponding bodies, we supposed that it must be 
a part of its purpose to serve them. 

The Publishers’ Weekly sums up the record 
of the most popular books of 1900 in the 
United States thus. Of David Harum 480,000 
copies were sold, of Richard Carvel 400,000, of 
When Knighthood was in Flower 313,000, of To 
Have and To Hold 275,000, of Janice Meredith 
255,000, of The World Almanac 200,000, of 
Eben Holden 125,000, of The Reign of Law 
112,000 and of Alice of Old Vincennes, 107,000. 
Among other books, successful but not yet so 
generally popular, Red Rock sold to the num- 
ber of 90,000 copies, The Redemption of 
David Corson to 72,000, Wild Animals I Have 
Known to 71,000, The Master Christian, 
Tommy and Grizel and The Gentleman from 
Indiana, 60,000 each, In Connection with the 
De Willoughby Claim 55,000, and The Pride of 
Jennico, Elizabeth and Her German Garden, 
Via Crucis and Eleanor over 50,000 each. 





Abraham Lincoln 


A blend of mirth and sadness, smiles and tears ; 

A quaint knight-errant of the pioneers ; 

A homely hero, born of star and sod ; 

A Peasant-Prince, a masterpiece of God. 
—Walter Malone. 


Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 1 


. Mrs. Austin Phelps presided, and after the 
opening exercises the remainder of the hour 
was occupied by Lieut. Charles F. Gammon, 
who gave again the graphic and thrilling ac- 
count of the siege of Tientsin, to which the 
Boston ministers listened on Jan. 28, and 
which was reported in our columns last week. 








We draw up our list of obituaries on a 
totally different principle from that on which 
they are drawn up in heaven. We record the 
death of the man; God records the death of 
the ideal.—George Matheson, D. D. 
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Chicago and the Interior 


A Twenty Years’ Pastorate 

Sunday, Jan. 27, Dr. George H. Ide com- 
pleted twenty years of service as pastor of the 
Grand Avenue Church, Milwaukee. Great 
banks of rich flowers on and around the pul- 
pit formed a floral greeting of rare beauty. 
The sermon reviewed some of the changes 
which have taken place in the city, the 
church and in doctrine since this pastorate 
began. Dr. Ide is a graduate of Dartmouth 
and Andover; his first pastorate of seven 
years was in Hopkinton, Mass., his second of 
four years with the Central Church, Law- 
rence, Mass., whence he came to Milwaukee in 
1881, after preaching eleven years in two Massa- 
chusetts churches. Grand Avenue Church is 
known not only as a social and spiritual cen- 
ter, but as a center of intellectual activity 
also. During Dr. Ide’s pastorate an elegant 
house of worship has been built and the 
church has developed into one of the strong- 
est in the country. The reception in the 
church parlors indicated the affection felt for 
the doctor and his wife. In addition to the 
speeches and poems of congratulation, he re- 
ceived a handsome gold watch and Mrs. Ide 
several pieces of solid silver. 


Semi-Centennial of the Northwestern 

Monday evening, Jan. 28, friends of the 
Northwestern University at Evanston by a 
banquet in the Auditorium celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. Among 
the speakers were Jadges Horton, Grosscup 
and Burke, Dr. C. H. Little, Colonel Lowden, 
Rev. Dr. P. H. Swift and Dr. J. B. Murphy. 
The anniversary w ll be further recognized 
by a week of special services next fall and by 
the formation of a Northwestern Club, whose 
object will be to add to the resources of the 
university. Emphasis was laid in all the 
speeches upon the religious basis upon which 
the university was established and the neces- 
sity of remaining true to the purpose of its 
founders if it is to attain real prosperity. 
This university has done and is doing a noble 
work. With an endowment already amount- 
ing to $5,000,000 and constantly increasing, 
there is no reason why it should not long con- 
tinue to be the strongest educational institu- 
tion representing the Methodist Church. 


Adelbert University 

This Cleveland institution is steadily gain- 
ing in means and students year by year. Its 
president, Dr. C. F. Thwing, is in constant 
demand for addresses on educational topics. 
Nearly all of December was spent on the Pa- 
cific coast. On the way thither Dr. Thwing 
met the students and faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, at Boulder, and of Colorado 
Springs. He addressed the University Ex- 
tension Society at Pasadena, several teachers’ 
associations and the Congregational Club of 
San Francisco. 

F. H. Herrick of Adelbert, professor in the 
department of biology and zoélogy, has dis- 


covered a method of photographing birds. 


which enables the operator to get near them 
without frightening them. Photographs have 
already been obtained which show many er- 
rors in the current teaching of ornithology. 
Professor Herrick is now presenting the re- 
sults of his discoveries in lectures before 
the students of Dartmouth, Brown, Yale, 
Trinity and New York University. Prof. 
S. B. Platner of the Latin department, for two 
years at the head of the school for classical 
studies in Rome, is also in demand as a lec- 
turer on Recent Excavations in the Roman 
Forum. . 


Municipal Morality 

The forward movement, if it has done noth- 
ing else, has at least aroused the city officials 
to a sense of their duty. Fear, perhaps, is 
leading them to consider the measures they 
must take to secure re-election in the spring. 
Hence the order closing the saloons at mid- 





night, which has resulted in a decrease of 
crime and the proposal to draft an ordinance 
which will either keep the saloons perma- 
nently closed at midnight or place them under 
restrictions which will prevent their being a 
rendezvous for criminals and fallen women. 


Federation of the Churches 

The committee appointed by the meeting at 
Trinity Church last fall, in the interest of a 
united effort along lines which all Christian 
people can approve, has chosen Prof. Graham 
Taylor president of the federation for Chi- 
cago, and given him a strong body of helpers. 
Its work will not be religious in its character, 
except in so far as all work which tends to ele- 
vate and instruct, warn and save, is religious. 
It will certainly bring earnest people together, 
and through the discussion of each other’s 
difficulties contribute to their success in reach- 
ing and helping the poor and thus preaching 
the gospel in a practical way. 


A Map of the Chicago Churches 

Rev. H. T. Sell, who for so many years has 
prepared and published the directory of the 
Congregational Ministers of Chicago, has this 
year increased their indebtedness to him by 
carefully locating on a map the position of 
each of the eighty-eight churches of our name 
within the city limits. The location of forty- 
five other churches belonging to the Chicago 
Association are also given. Some of the 
strongest churches in the association are in 
the suburbs, but in looking at the map one 
will surely be impressed with the wisdom 
with which they have been located. 


Saving the Boys 

The Commercial Club of Chicago has de- 
cided to raise $225,000 for the care of the juve- 
nile offenders in the city. The report of 
months of study made by Mr. E. G. Keith, the 
banker, set forth the facts fully and clearly, 
and directed attention to the mistake which is 
made in sending mere boys to the Bridewell 
to receive instruction in crime rather than to 
some place where the good in them and not 
the evil will be developed. Illinois has a re- 
formatory at Pontiac, which is doing all that 
can be done for the worst offenders. Provi- 
sion is therefore needed for offenders of the 
second class, whose crimes are caused by igno- 
rance rather than by malice. As the club 
does not believe in multiplying institutions, it 
determined to give $100,000 to the John 
Worthy School, and to ask the county to add 
another $100,000 and remove it to the country, 
where it will be free from the influences of the 
Bridewell to which its inmates are now ex- 
posed. To the Illinois 
School at Glenwood, an ideal institution, 
$125,000 were given in order to increase its ca- 
pacity from 285 boys to 600. With these insti- 
tutions strengthened by the gift of this money 
the work of the juvenile court, which has in 
the face of many difficulties accomplished a 
great deal, will be made far mere effectual, 
and the number of youthful criminals in Chi- 
cago decreased. 


Feb. 2. FRANKLIN. 





The measure of a man’s power to help his 
brother is the measure of the love in the heart 
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of him and of the faith he has that at last the 
good will win. With this love that seeks not 
its. own and this faith that grips the heart of 
things he goes out to meet many fortunes, but 
not that of defeat.— Ralph Connor. 





Home Missionary Fund 


Iam doing frontier work; lots of riding and preach- 
ing, with hard work and small salary. Thanks that you 
continue me on the Home Missionary list of readers. I 
could not spare the little amount for the subscription 
Yours with great appreciation. NEBRASKA. 


J.B. Williams, Glastonbury, Ct.............. oes 


A Friend, Petersham,..... ...+.ss-seeeeeee .00 
Mrs. C. V. Carpenter, Southbridge. .......... 2.00 
Second Cong’! Church, Huntington chentntnede 2.00 











New Suits and 
Skirts for Spring 


EXCLUSIVENESS 
appeals to the wo- 
man of good taste. 
All our styles are in- 
dividual, from the 
Satisfactory $8 suit 
for ordinary wear to 
the $40 silk-lined 
gown of elegant ma- 
terial and finish. 
Every garment is 
perfect in cut, care- 
ful in workmanship, 
smart in finish, novel 
and exclusive. Every 
garment is made to 
order — order’ it as 
you wish from the 
Catalogue and 
Samples we send 
Sree at your request. 
Ample choice there 
—a hundred styles, 
all fashionable 
enough to please the 
most fastidious— 
three hundred differ- 
ent materials to se- 
lect from. The Cat- 
alogue illustrates: 





For Spring, the fashionable 


Sie ne OED. 


Made of excellent 


Silk Lined Suits, materials and lined 


throughout with taffeta, - - - - $15 up 
. 


H Pleasing in appearance—com- 
New Skirts, fortableb e ones e 4 u 
they are light weight, Dp. 


Rainy-Day Skirts, &yery woman 


9 oie er TAY have one 
— made of pla ack or plain 
materials, $5 up. 


Wash Skirts, fi issduan" ete 
weather comes,- - - - - -- - - $. up. 


Wash Dresses, 


days, 


Leet and pleasant 
or Summer 
aati hoa fqpeneys $4 up. 
We pay express charges everywhere. 
The Catalogue and Samples will be sent FREE 
by return mail. The garment which we make to 
order for you ought to please. If it should not— 


send it back. We will refund your money. A 
sale means nothing without satisfaction. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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The Return to Catechetical Instruc- 
tion 

In The Congregationalist of Jan. 19 Mr. 
Forbush remonstrates against the movement 
for the return to pastoral catechetics. He 
does this with the hope of arresting many 
who might be “‘thoughtlessly swung into line 
with this fad.” In so doing he is discharging 
a service to the movement itself. The move- 
ment ‘as such is now about three years old. 
One of the fears of those who watched for 
and hailed it was that it should suffer from 
the influx of the fad hunter. The conference 
‘at Andover last July was arranged for the 
definite purpose of taking a sober and intelli- 
gent measure of the possibilities and limita- 
tions of the method. A similar conference is 
to constitute one of the sections of the sum- 
mer school at Fryeburg next July. Such re- 
monstrances as these will withhold those who 
would thoughtlessly take up the catechism as 
afad. It is with the hope that none others 
may be withheld that I add this counter-word. 

The revival of the catechumenate is not a 
protest against imperfections in Sunday school 
teaching so much as against the too general 
Protestant abandonment of the child soul. 
Mr. Forbush suggests classes in nature study 
and whittling. It is a protest against just 
that idea of child needs. It believes such a 
conception of child nature to be fundament- 
ally, scientifically incorrect. Let us not be 
paralyzed nor overawed by the dizit of the 
new pedagogy, nor pass into innocuous desue- 
tude to wait till the psychologist finishes his 
investigations and tells us what to do. The 
modern catechist is also applying trained fac- 
ulties of mind as well as of heart to the study 
and satisfaction of the deepest wants of the 
child. He is a student of psychology, free 
from the self-consciousness of the profes- 
sional psychologist. 

This movement is a demand for higher 
ideals in the relations between man and man 
and between man and woman... It is an effort 
to catch the McAlisters and Deaths and Camp- 
bells a few years before they plan the mid- 
night ride. It is an effort to save the Jennie 
Bosschieters for the love and beauty of wife- 
hood and maternity. It expresses the pro- 
foundest love for humanity, a desire to pro- 
tect the society that now is, a yearning for the 
society that is to be. From a social point of 
view, there is no movement of these days 
more promising. And the element of hope in 
it is that the pastor—not the Sunday school 
nor the Junior Endeavor Society—is made to 
bear the prime responsibility for the moral 
and spiritual equipment with which our boys 
and girls go out into the world. The tender 
maiden of nineteen, absent from her class 
once out of five Sundays and poorly prepared 
the other four, with a class of thirteen-year- 
old boys, must not be relied upon for this 
result. This muiden does not represent the 
Sunday school teacher at her best, but her 
name is legion. This movement aims to 
awaken parental responsibility, but it does 
not leave the child to the fate of parental 
instruction. The'child of the average Chris- 
tian gets little instruction. The child of the 
Christless home is left to drift. The pastor 
must be the guarantee—either by what he 
directs others to do or by what he does him- 
self, which is much better, that the child pass 
not unprepared into its years of spiritual con- 
flict. This is why the class in nature study 
or whittling will not suffice. This is why the 
teaching takes the propositional form. I con- 
fess that Iam puzzled at the often expressed 
fear of propositions. One of my German pro- 
fessors was a Ritschlian and a strenuous op- 
ponent of propositional theology, but I no- 
ticed that he began each lecture by dictating 
a proposition of his own, which he then pro- 
ceeded to make fast. Mr. Forbush’s article 


Our Readers’ Forum 


contains many propositions. I suppose that 
his talks with his children would. Even the 
stories we tell our children in their earliest 
years—such as the boy that cried, ‘‘ Wolf, 
wolf!’ when there was no wolf, the dog in 
the manger, the snail’s race with the rabbit— 
are but pegs on which to hang propositions. 
I worked for two years with my children 
without a book. I found, however, that I 
could not prevent my propositions from fol- 
lowing each other in a certain order. Through 
the desire of the children to know what was 
coming, I surrendered to printer’s ink. 

“‘Catechetics makes no appeal other than 
to the understanding and the memory.” This 
is a characteristic proposition of those who 
oppose catechetics. Those who have stated 
and believed it will be glad to learn that it is 
not true. Most pastor’s classes separate the 
boys and girls. In the boys’ classes the ap- 
peal is made to moral heroism, the sanctity of 
womanhood and social sympathy and service. 
The appeal to the girls is to the beauty and 
glory of a true, pure, unselfish Christian life 
in its specific forms. No appeal whatever is 
made to the understanding or the memory. 
The appeal is made by means of the under- 
standing, and the service of the memory is 
purely incidental. 

Mr. Forbush suggests that if the pastor 
wishes to be helpful to any boy, “‘he can wait 
his chance and the need and the sorrow will 
open the lad’s life.” This is another expres- 
sion of what I mean by the Protestant aban- 
donment of the child soul. Verily we have 
been waiting for the sorrow of a wounded 
and polluted conscience to open the lad’s life. 
Too many such lads have never come back to 
us. Some few of them have been rescued by 
the Salvation Army or the evangelistic mis- 
sion. Many more have buried their needs 
and sorrows in deeper dissipation. Itisasa 
protest against this cruel waste that a new, 
encompassing Protestant catechumenate is 
coming into being. When we give our chil- 
dren the best that our minds and hearts con- 
tain we no more “penetrate the delicate re- 
serves” of that age than do their parents 
when they give them bread. On this subject 
Phillips Brooks once said: “ You have heard 
people say that it was not right to give chil- 
dren any positive religious teaching. It is cer- 
tainly much like saying that you ought not to 
feed a child gratuitously in his earliest years, 
because the time will come when he will have 
to earn his own living and feed himself.” 

The advantage for the child in the catechet- 
ical method over the sermon, which is ad- 
dressed to the adult intelligence, is that it 
brings him into close contact with the pastor’s 
personality—an experience which should be 
mentally, morally and spiritually wholesome. 
They get the sermon too. It is objected that 
the success of the method depends solely upon 
personality. We acknowledge it. The virtue 
of the method is that it compels the play of 
personality at its best. And in the catechism 
itself the child is brought into contact with 
the finest, strongest personalities of Christian 
history. 

The chief argument for the catechumenate 
is its history. It is an impressive coincidence 
that the ages in which the church achieved 
her most beneficent triumphs were the ages 
when this method was universally employed. 
And those who are making systematic, intel- 
ligent use of it now are convinced that it will 
do again what it has done before. 

THOMAS CHALMERS. 

Manchester, N. H. 


In Defense of Whitman 


I have no fear for the Whitman story, and 
am even glad that the present discussion of 
the matter has arisen, because it will call at- 
tention once again to the debt of the United 
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States to that missionary martyr. But I 
should like to utter a word of protest against. 
the way the name of Whitman College was 
dragged into this historical discussion by Pro- 
fessor Bourne. The impression made on the 
reporters, at least, was that the college had 
disseminated this untrue story for its own sel- 
fish purposes, implying an actual dishonesty 
on the part of those connected with the col- 
lege. I think this was unjust and unbecom- 
ing. We have promulgated the story of Dr. 
Whitman, because as a result of careful study 
we became convinced of its truth. If the 
story is not true let it go to the wall, but ina 
discussion before the American Historical 
Society any matter should be considered from 
the standpoint of historical criticism and not 
used to besmirch the reputation of an insti- 
tution which is trying to do its best in the fair- 
est way. STEPHEN B. L. PENROSE. 


The Minister’s Side 

I was not a little pained by the apparent 
spirit of the letter from the “‘ Wearied Church 
Clerk” in the Readers’ Forum of a recent 
number of The Congregationalist. To me it 
betrayed the vanity of some young woman in 
telling of the number of suitors she had cast 
aside. The church mentioned probably feels 
flattered in being so much sought after, but 
other churches can share with it the pride 
which comes from such attention. As I am 
not among those who desired the place, I write: 
from a general point of view. In one of your 
editorials you declared that a minister had as 
much right and need to seek a field of labor as 
any one else, and that other men pursue this 
course. Ministers might tell, if they saw fit, 
of the great number of letters they receive: 
from various sources and for various objects, 
ranging all the way from Boston to Sitka and’ 
from Connecticut to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
including all things, from offers of investment 
companies to subscriptions to papers and 
books from publishing houses. But they do 
not publish the number of communications. 

Shall ministers sit with folded hands, wait- 
ing for something to “turn up” as did Mr. 
Micawber, while other men are turning up 
something for themselves? ‘‘Seek and find”’ 
seems to be a law of the business as well as of 
the spiritual world. Paul sought out for him- 
self doors of opportunity. He offered his 
services to churches that he had never seen. 
There seems to have been a vacancy in the 
pulpit of the church in Rome, and Paul wrote 
an epistle to that church, stating his readiness 
to preach to them that were at Rome also, and 
he prayed with his face toward that city, just 
as some ministers are praying with their 
faces and hearts toward cities in these days. 
All this strong desire the apostle expressed in 
the face of the danger of being turned down. 
Had he forgotten to put a return stamp in his. 
letter it would have been all up with him—es- 
pecially if Rome had been in Connecticut, and 
the “ Wearied Church Clerk” had received 
the epistle to the Romans. But the apostle 
had enough faith in those “saints” at Rome 
to feel that they would not betray his confi- 
dence. But alas! for the majority of men 
who seek for “some door of utterance to be 
opened to them” in these days; while, like 
the ox they are ready for service or sacrifice, 
the majority of them are sacrificed in cold 
blood, and the number is sometimes published 
in The Congregationalist. That church in 
Connecticut has my best wishes in being so 
wise as to be able to select the right man 
without considering any of the seventy that 


. were turned down, and those seventy have 


my best wishes for their success in other di- 
rections. Meanwhile, let the churches have a 
little more consideration for those who “are 
offered upon the service and sacrifice of their 
faith.” Vv. 
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New Hampshire: Local, Legislative, Statistical 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. S. L. Gerould, D.D., Hollis; Cyrus Richardson, D.D., Nashua; w. L. Anderson, Exeter; 
N. F. Carter, Concord; and W. F. Cooley, Littleton 


The uncompromising 
Proposed Modifications declaration of the Re- 
of the Liquor Law = blican platform in 
favor of the prohibitory law has made all 
plans for the enactment of a license law 
by the present legislature impracticable. 
Slight modifications of details in the 
administration of the prohibitory law are 
proposed. The frantic effort to prosecute 
offenders, which failed through defective 
evidence, involved one county in large 
expense. The consequence is the intro- 
duction of a bill which restricts the obli- 
gation of the county solicitor to action in 
those cases in which complaints are made 
by mayors of cities or a majority of the 
selectmen. The Anti-Saloon League vig- 
orously opposes the bill, as tending to 
make the law inoperative. 


The inaugural of the 
new mayor, Hon. Harry 
G. Sargent, at the recent 
organization of the city government has 
given great satisfaction to the friends of 
temperance. It declares his settled pur- 
pose to enforce strictly the prohibitory as 
well as every other law, believing this to be 
the duty of the sworn officers of the city, 
so long as laws are on the statute book. 
Accordingly he has ordered the city mar- 
shal to see that this is done, and the lat- 
ter has notified the saloon keepers of this 
fact, and of what to expect if they per- 
sist in their illegal traffic. Hotel men 
and druggists are included, and the out- 
look is for a “dryer” city than ever be- 
fore. Unlike his predecessor, the pres- 
ent mayor will be free from personal 
antagonisms in the performance of his 
duty. 


A “Dry” Outlook 
for Concord 


The State Board of Chari- 
ties and Correction has 
applied to the legislature 
for an appropriation of $2,000 for the sup- 
port of its work. The members of the 
board serve without compensation, per- 
forming a great amount of exacting labor. 
If the appropriation is made a competent 
agent will be employed to attend to the 
‘details of administration, to visit institu- 
tions, and to give personal oversight to 
the care of the 482 children supported 
from the public funds. Of these children 
sixty-seven are still in almshouses, 238 
are in orphans’ homes, 113 in families and 
the remainder in various special institu- 
tions. The board has undertaken the 
care of these dependent children with a 
thoroughness which compels the employ- 
ment of a salaried agent. The appropria- 
tion will also provide for a stenographer 
and type-writer, if required. 


In Behalf of 
Helpless Children 


Churches and Ministers 


Dr. Samuel L. Gerould, who has served the 
General Association as its statistical secre- 
tary since 1874, has placed his constituency 
under renewed obligation by the preparation 
of The Congregational and Presbyterian 
‘Churches and Ministers of New Hampshire. 
This pamphlet of fifty-eight pages has been 
printed and distributed as ordered by the 
‘General Association. It continues the com- 


pilation of Dr. Henry A. Hazen, issued in 
1875, and brings the record down to 1900. It 
contains a fist of the churches, with the 
names of their pastors and the terms of their 
service, and a list of the ministers, with the 
date of birth, ordination and death, the place 
of education and the churches served. It isa 
work of painstaking labor. 

During the quarter of a century the churches 
averaged five pastors each. Two churches 
share the distinction of having had the great- 
est number of ministers—eleven. Three 
churches have but one name in the pastoral 
record—South Seabrook, where Mr. Rand be- 
gan service in 1867; Hanover, where Dr. Leeds 
entered upon his long pastorate in 1860; and 
Greenland, where Dr. Robie was ordained in 
1852. The average length of pastorates some- 
what exceeds five years, since the terms of 
service before 1875 and after 1900 are not in- 
cluded in this record. It is a surprise to find 
the mortality of churches so great—more than 
fifteen per cent. of the number founded within 
the state by our denomination having become 
extinct. 


Among the Mountains 


Let the southern part of the state do what 
it will, the north country abides by its tradi- 
tions and in winter remains the land of snow. 
The churches also, with few exceptions, seem 
to be conservatively inclined. Bath, how- 
ever, where a healthy spiritual condition pre- 
vails, albeit a disheartening lethargy is round 
about, has adopted new articles of faith and 
covenant and rules of order. It has also re- 
vised its roll, provided for new manuals and 
elected an octogenarian deacon incumbent for 
life. Lisbon, which has received additions to 
membership at nearly every communion this 
past year, has just adopted the Bible Study 
Union lessons in the Sunday school, the pas- 
tor being superintendent. Evening talks by 
the pastor on his travels in the Holy Land 
have been a feature this winter. Littleton, 
with the new year, puts into force’a rule 
adopted in the autumn, requiring candidates 
for admission on confession to be baptized, or 
consecrated, in church six months before re- 
ception to membership. The pastor is con- 
ducting two catechetical classes this winter. 

At Lancaster Pauperism and Crime will 
be the evening themes for a time. After 
union services with the Methodist church in 
the Week of Prayer, the midweek meeting re- 
mains a union one, the pastors alternating in 
expounding the Sunday school lesson. In the 
enlarging Sunday school an intermediate de- 
partment between the growing and overflow- 
ing kindergarten department and the main 
school is being formed, and a normal class is 
about to be started. The Y. P.S. C. E. main- 
tains a column in the local papers and takes 
an active interest in missions, giving part of 
the support of a Bible woman. The pastor is 
active in the Junior Society, teaching Dr. 
Scudder’s catechism, with Tissot’s pictures 
for illustrations. The women have succeeded 
in securing about the usual financial results 
without their usual winter fair. 

Colebrook, after being weakened by deaths 
and removals and discouraged by adverse cir- 
cumstances and the loneliness oi being the 
only self-supporting Congregational church 
within a radius of thirty-five miles, is taking 
heart of hope under the wise leadership of 
Rev. S. R. Smiley. There is prospect of good 
spiritual work and real progress. West Stew- 
artstown is without a pastor, being supplied 
by a Methodist brother. The disputed equi- 
ties in the parsonage, it is hoped, are in a fair 
way to be determined. Gorham is heartily 
welcoming its new pastor, while Berlin con- 


tinues its hard fight with shameless law-break- 
ing. Rev. J. B. Carruthers will appear in 
court at the next term with a number of strong 
cases. 

Wolfeboro, after a successful year, is main- 
taining a four weeks’ series of union meetings 
for deepening the spiritual life. In spite of 
the falling off in population the parish con- 
tains more families today than ever before. 
Rev. Edgar L. Warren ispastor. w. F. ©. 


From the Southeastern Conferences 


The Pascataqua Association at its last meet- 
ing devoted its morning session to the mem- 
ory of Rev. James H. Fitts, who united with 
it im 1882 and for many years served as its 
scribe. Mr. Fitts cherished the traditions of 
the association beyond any of his brethren, 
and at the same time gave his personal care 
to its current interests with a faithfulness 
that endeared him to all. The church which 
he so wisely and devotedly served with but 
partial financial compensation has found it 
impracticable to secure a successor to be its 
sole pastor. Advised by neighboring clergy- 
men, it has requested the privilege of employ- 
ing the pastor of the Stratham church for an 
afternoon service and for general pastoral 
labor. Rev. George E. Lake has begun his 
ministry for the two churches so suddenly 
bereaved of their pastors, and it is hoped that 
the practical fellowship will be permanent. 
The combined parishes afford a large and in- 
teresting field. The experiment of yoking 
churches whose combined resources are so far 
above the ordinary strength of those thus as- 
sociated is suggestive. 

Ministerial fraternity is exemplified in the 
voluntary supply of the pulpit of the North 
Haverhill and Plaistow church for an after- 
noon service by Rev. G. H. Scott of Atkinson 
and Rev. R. P. Gardner of Hampstead. The 
pastor, Rev. Leonard Dodd, broken by long 
continued sickness in his family, is suffering 
from nervous prostration and has not been 
able to preach for two months. His brethren 
have assumed responsibility for the pulpit for 
three months. This church has lately ex- 
pended about $1,100 in repairs on its house 
of worship. 

The opening of the year finds Rochester re- 
ceiving its new minister, Rev. H. A. Blake, 
with hearty co-operation. Prominent young 
men in the society have accepted the office of 
wardens and are rendering service which the 
church regards as of great promise. The pres- 
ent unanimity after recent trying experiences 
is significant and encouraging. 

Our college church, the only church in the 
township of Durham, will have abundant rea- 
son to remember 1900. Early in the year the 
legacy of Mrs. Lydia Simpson, consisting of 
$7,000 and a house, increased the invested 
funds to $24,000. The house occupied by the 
pastor has been made a parsonage, the free 
use of it being an addition to the salaiy. The 
church has been effectively lighted by elec- 
tricity, the gift of Miss Mary E. Smith in 
memory of her nephew, Mr. Hamilton Smith. 
With generous aid from Mrs. Hamilton Smith 
the pews have been remodeled and recush- 
ioned, and the auditorium has been painted 
and supplied with new carpets. The debt has 
been reduced $500. The Endeavor Society, 
which formerly consisted of a few members 
of mature age, has been given to the children, 
with a fivefold increase in attendance. The 
Week of Prayer made evident a deepening 
spiritual life. WwW. L. A. 


Other local news appears under Church Happen- 
ings, page 237. 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


Christian Philanthropy 


This is a season richin bequests. Besides 
those chronicled in our Maine pages last week, 
aggregating nearly $300,000, intelligence comes 
from Springfield, Mass., of two other wills, 
that of James L. Appley including public 
gifts amounting to more than $10,000 and that 
of Mrs. Horace Kibbe, to about $110,000. The 
former provides for bequests of $500 each to 
the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society> 
Olivet Church, Springfield, $100 to the First 
Congregational Society of Huntington and 
$1,000 to the American Board. The Massa- 
chusetts H. M. S., the American Missionary 
Association and Tuskegee Institute are resid- 
uary legatees. Mrs. Kibbe gives $2,000 each 
to the American College and Education So- 
ciety, New West Education Commission, 
American Congregational Union, Congrega- 
tional Sunday School and Publishing Society, 
American Seamen’s Friend Society, Ministe- 
rial Aid Society; and $1,000 each to Olivet 
Congregational Society (repair fund), Congre- 
gational Society of Tolland, Ct., Washburn, 
Whitman, Mt. Holyoke and Oberlin Colleges ; 
besides $70,000 to be divided equally between 
the American Board, the Woman’s Board, the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society and 
the American Missionary Association. 

And now comes word of another $70,000 
bequeathed to missions and other religious 
work by Miss Maria K. Wiestling of Fred- 
erick, Md. Of this, Congregationalists re- 
ceive $30,000 for home missions and $5,000 for 
foreign work. Also, an estate worth $7,000 
has been left entire to Doane College, Crete, 
Neb., by Mr. and Mrs. George F. Lee, who 
have recently died within a few months of 
each other. This is the second bequest to 
Doane from within the state. 


Separation by Mutual Consent 


Ecclesiastical sunderings characterizechurch 
life on the Massachusetts south shore for the 
past few months. Not for years have the 
changes come so thick and fast. Three times 
within six weeks have practically the same 
churches met in council to loosen the ties 
which bind. As the pastorates average nearly 
a decade, with the shortest six and a half 
years, the charge of fickleness cannot be sus- 
tained against either pastors or churches. 
As several other changes have been an- 
nounced, these sturdy, historic churches may 
well sing, with Tennyson: 

Men may come and men may go, 

But I go on forever. 
It is noteworthy that most of these churches 
thoroughly believe in the good old custom of 
installation and still cling to it. 

In the dismission of Rev. Warren F. Low 
from Winthrop Church, Holbrook, a strong 
organization, with a large and well-equipped 
edifice, loses a vigorous, able pastor and 
preacher. In January the church at Wey- 
mouth Heights and Rev. R. R. Kendall sep- 
arated, after a pleasant and profitable union 
of ten years. This church claims the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest evangelical one in 
America, having remained unchanged in its 
allegiance since 1623. Though there is every 
reason to believe this claim to be true, un- 
fortunately the connected historical data to 
prove it is lacking. Mr. Kendall has been the 
most conspicuously useful man in the confer- 
ence, earning the honorable sobriquet, “ The 
Bishop,” by wise and efficient service to the 
churches. 

The most recent change was at Cohasset, a 
gem of seashore summer resorts. Here ends 
a happy and prosperous pastorate of more 
than nine years, marked throughout by har- 
mony and spiritual growth. A loyal, united 
and well-organized church, deeply regretting 


the change, is looking forward with hope to 
yet larger service. The pastor, Rev. E. V. 
Bigelow, succeeds Dr. Greene in Eliot Church, 
Lowell. In addition to high-grade work as 
pastor and preacher, he has written the His- 
tory of Cohasset—a large, illustrated vol- 
ume, a model local history, as conspicuous for 
its literary merit as for its painstaking ac- 
curacy. NORFOLK. 


Dr. Hillis’ss Two Years in Brooklyn 


The parlors of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
were filled last Thursday evening at a recep- 
tion by Plymouth League to Dr. and Mrs. 
Hillis on the second anniversary of Dr. Hil- 
lis’s first lecture in that church. After an ill- 
ness of eight months Rev. Horace Porter has 
just returned to his home, somewhat improved 
in health. The church has given him seven 
months’ additional vacation, with full salary. 
Rev. W. B. Allis has resigned his position as 
second assistant in Plymouth Church, to ac- 
cept a call to another field. Much has been 
said of late about the decline of church at- 
tendance and the falling off of benefactions. 
In this church interest in religious matters is 
waxing rather than waning. It raised for its 
benevolences and its own work about $41,000 
last year, while $11,000 additional was re- 
ported in Christian work outside of the 
church. During the year 101 persons united 
with the church. The congregations, evening 
as well as morning, it is said by the oldest 
members in the church, have never been 
larger or more steadily maintained. 


A Few Words from New Jersey 


Belleville Avenue Church, Newark, is mak- 
ing a heroic struggle, and victory is assured. 
Its story of consecration and sacrifice ought 
to be known. When Dr. W. A. Rice became 
pastor in 1897, the church had a debt of $19,- 
000 and had paid $11,000 in interest. It hada 
resident membership of only about 250 and no 
rich constituency. It soon became evident 
that the life of the church was threatened. 
At this crisis the Church Building Society of- 
fered a loan of $10,000, without interest, on 
condition that the church raise $9,000. This 
was cheerfully done. The last note of the old 
debt was destroyed Jan. 14 in the presence 
of the church, and it was announced that the 
second $1,000 was ready for the Church Build- 
ing Society. While working to save its own 
property, the church has been mindful of the 
needs of others and has given over $1,100 dur- 
ing the past year for mission work. The 
church is reported as “filled with courage 
and joy.” Why not? 

Trinity Church, East Orange, adopted a 
plan a year ago which has increased its be- 
nevolences for the year nearly forty per cent. 
A special committee of one from the board of 
deacons was appointed to look after each be- 
nevolent object, to get facts about it, talk it 
up, announce it through the mail, in fact, to 
do all possible to secure a full and intelligent 
offering. 

The pastor, Dr. Baldwin, has enjoyed teach- 
ing a catechetical class. He used the little 
book Faith, Hope and Love, prepared by Rev. 
Oliver Huckel of Baltimore. The pastor at 
Orange Valley is using this same book with a 
class of children. It is wonderfully sane and 
simple, religious rather than theological, the 
answers being entirely in Scriptural words. 

First Church, East Orange, has received 
sixty-two members this year, paid off $2,000 
on its mortgage and nearly doubled its benev- 
olences. Mr. Vernon, the pastor, has two cat- 


echetical classes. 


Orange Valley church feels that the churches 
of our order do not take proper and sufficient 
eare of their children, and that far too little 





significance is attached to their baptism at 
our altars. It therefore added to its rules at 
the last annual meeting the following section: 


Children consecrated in baptism at the 
altar of this church shall be known as “the 


children of the church” and shall be so en- © 


rolled. It shall be the duty of the church to 
pray for and watch over these children till by 
the grace of God they are led to make public 
confession of faith in the same God to whom 
faith and love brought them in childhood. It 
shall be the duty of the standing committee to 
make every endeavor within reason to be able 
to report at least once every year the spiritual 
condition and place of residence of each child 
so baptized up to the age of twenty-one. 


Christian Union Church of Upper Mont- 
clair has joined the forward movement and is 
just deciding what part of Asia or Africa it 
will “‘annex.” An interesting and most Con- 
gregational scheme which this church has 
just adopted is a church meeting at frequent 
intervals at which an effort will be made to 
acquaint the whole church with what is being 
done in every department of church work. 

The young people have recently given up 
the Christian Endeavor pledge and rechris- 
tened their organization Young People’s So- 
ciety of Kingdom Workers. 

New Jersey is proud of that Congregational 
preacher whose message is sought across the 
waters and rejoices in this latest honor shown 
Dr. Bradford of Montclair—an invitation to 
supply the pulpit of Bowdon, Eng., while Dr. 
Mackennal is lecturing at Hartford Seminary 
and Harvard University in May. And now 
comes information that Dr. Bradford’s mes- 
sage is too large for the English language, and 
that Bulgaria has translated his Heredity 
and Christian Problems for her own people. 

F. W. H. 


Revivals 


UNION MOVEMENTS 


The union of evangelical denominations in 
revival work is increasing in favor, partly for 
economic reasons and partly to secure the im- 
pulse furnished by large gatherings. A true 
drawing nigh to God also tends to draw Chris- 
tians together. 

Needham, Mass., has witnessed a manifes- 
tation of Christian unity which proved a posi- 
tive help to the kingdom of God. For three 
weeks the Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal 
and Methodist churches united their forces 
under the leadership of their pastors, and 
four evenings each week came together—the 
pastors preaching successively and the ser- 
mons being followed by meetings for prayer. 
The general topies for the three weeks were: 


ROYAL 


Baking Powder 


Makes the bread 
more healthful. 


Safeguards the food 
against alum. 




















baking powders are the greatest 
menacers to health of the present day. 
POVAL BAKIP~ “eR 0., NEW YORK. 
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The Relation of the World to the Saviour, 
The Relation of the Saved to the Saviour, The 
Relation of the Saved to the World. 

At Third Church, Waterbury, Ct.,'the pas- 
tor was assisted for a week by a Baptist 
prother from Long Island, to whom he gave a 
week’s service in return, later in the season. 

The fellowship meetings held by the 
churches of Fairfield East Consociation we 
have already referred to. In the one at New 
Fairfield five denominations shared without a 
divisive word, and the pastors think that 
many prejudices were blotted out. 

Seven churches in Gloversville, N. Y., 
united in meetings held for three weeks under 
Dr. L. A. Munhall..- At the afternoon services 
he addressed Christians on practical topics. 
His evening services were designed more for 
the unconverted. About 500 persons came 
forward during the meetings. Dr. Munhall’s 
teaching has given a new and great impulse 
to the study of the Bible throughout the city. 
The meetings were followed by the work of 
preparing the converts for membership. 

Plymouth Church, Milwaukee, has united 
with neighboring churches of other denomina- 
tions for two weeks, services being held two 
evenings ineachchureh. Under arrangement 
by the Ministers’ Association, union meet- 
ings are held in different parts of the city at 
4P.M. 

The lawyer evangelist, C. N. Hunt, of Min- 
neapolis and Mr. Charles Coulter, the singer, 
who accompanies him, have hit upon a pecul- 
iarly successful plan of. campaign: They 
hold meetings in five or six towns within a 
radius of twenty-five miles. The power of 
one meeting reaches to the next and gives a 
wonderful impetus, the revival in some cases 
beginning before the evangelists reach the 
town. The power of such work is cumula- 
tive to a large degree. The successful union 
meetings held by these workers at Riceville 
and McIntire was described by our Lowa cor- 
respondent in a recent letter. 

Union evangelistic services have also been 
held by the three churches of Charlemont Vil- 
lage, Mass., and by the clergy of four denomi- 
nations at the Congregational church in Os- 
wego, N. Y. 

Evangelist W. N. Conoley of St. Louis con- 
ducted special meetings in Prophetstown, IIl., 
for ten days, to the great uplift of all the 
churches of the town. 


IN INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES 


In Sunderland, Mass., meetings were held 
for two weeks under Rev. Ralph Gillam, with 
Mr. Mank.as singer. -It was thought that 
about thirty persons began a new life in 

_ Christ. A men’s club and the initiation of 
other Christian work were among the results. 

At Veazie, Me., about forty signified a de- 
termimation to lead Christian lives. 

Sixty persons confessed Christ at the meet- 
ings in Berea, O. This is said to be the great- 
est revival in the place for sixteen years. 

Clay, Io., has experienced the greatest work 
of grace in its history. With a single excep- 
tion, the heads of all the families in the com- 
munity under the care of the church were 
converted. The meetings were led by the 
lawyer evangelist, Mr. L. E. Coad. 

There is an interest in spiritual things 
among the pupils of the A. M. A. Indian 
boarding school at Fort Berthold, N. D. Sev- 
eral have expressed a desire to unite with 
God’s people. 

At Crested Butte, Col., after a successful 
series of meetings under Evangelist Veazie, 
the church voted to assume self-support. 
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Record of the Week 
Calls 


Brown, Victor F., Union Grove, Wis., to 8S. 
Milwaukee. 

BURNETT, WmM., Lowell, Wn., to Greenlake Ch., 
Seattle. Accepts. 

CHILDs, LUCAS S., to remain a seventh year at 
Seward, Okl. 

DAVIES, JOHN F., to remain another year at San 
Bernardino, Cal. 

DEXTER, DANIEL W., Chicago Sem., to Norwich, 
N.Y. Accepts. 

GANE, Wo., H., 
Ct. Accepts. 

GATES, GEORGE A., late president of Lowa College, 
to First Ch., Cheyenne, Wyo. Accepts, and is at 
work. 

HAMMAR, HENRY, formerly a missionary among 
the Moors in Morocco, Africa, to Bethe! and 


Peterboro, N. H., to Greenfield, 


Harmon, Okl. Accepts. 
HENDERSON, J. H., Peoria, Ill., to Farmington. 
Accepts. 

HoLp, PHILIP E., to remain another year at 
Angola, Ind. 


LAKE, GEo. E., to Newfields, N. H., in connection 
with Stratham. Accepts. 

LANSBOROUGH, JOHN F., Gaza and Grant, Io., to 
Runnells. Accepts. 

LARKIN, RALPH B., formerly of Buena Vista, Col., 
to assistant pastorate at Riverside, Cal. 

LATHROP, EDWARD A,, Shrewsbury, Mass., to 
Essex. 
Loomis, ELI R., Snohomish, Wn., to Olympia. 
McDONALD, ALEXANDER P., Wiscassett, Me., was 
not cailed to Seal Harbor. 
MILEs, ARTHUR, Elmwood, 
Hastings, Neb. 

PATTON, CARL S., Auburn, Me., to Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

RATZELL, J. PERRY, to remain another year at Or- 
land, Ind. 

SHAW, W. A., to remain another year at Prairie du 
Chien, Wis. Accepts. 

STocKING, JAS. B., to remain another year at 
Wahoo, Neb. 

THOMAS, LEwis L. (M. E.), Bronson, Mich., 
Marion, Ind. Accepts, to commence March 10. 


Ill, to First Ch., 


to 


Continued on page 236. 
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Disfigured Skin 


wasted muscles and decaying bones. 

What havoc 

Serofula, let ‘seat is capable of all that — 
and more. 

It is commonly marked by bunches in the 
neck, inflammations in the eyes, dyspepsia, 
catarrh, and general debility. 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which expels all humors, cures all ornesiona. 
and builds up the whole system, whether 
young or old, 


' Hood’s Pills cure » liver il ills ; the non-irritating and i only 
cathartic to take with Hood’ 8 ‘Sarsaparilla. ‘i 


SPECIAL AND IMPORTANT — 


FROM 
Custom Department of 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


To give the men tailors in our Custom 
Manufacturing Department full employ- 
ment during the dull season, we make 
the following offer:— 

Until March 1 we will make to order 
from a 19-ounce English soft-finished 
black worsted twill, made for us by 
one of the best English manufacturers 
and just received by steamer ‘“ Michi- 
gan,” a suit (single-breasted cut-away 
or sack coat) for the exceptional price 


' $35 


The trousers can be of the same fabric 
or a choice from a large variety of 
fancy worsted goods. 


Single-breasted Coat, Trousers and Waistcoat, S35 
Single-breasted Coat and Waistcoat, only $26 














MMACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street 
_ BOSTON — 






A Ferruginous Tonic 
Pleasant to the taste ; assimilate —_ = 
thoroughly in all cases of Stomach troubles. 
Anemia and Poorness of the Blood 
22 rue brouot 
PARIS 
EK. Fougera & Co. 
Agents, N.Y - 














GEORGIAN 


If any piece of furniture may properly be of antique de- 
sign, it is the Cabinet in which antiquities, curios and relics 


are preserved. 


There has long been a demand for a Colonial Cabinet of 
true Georgian design and of finest construction. 
We have fixed upon San 
Domingo mahogany as best expressing the construction of a 


here the lines of such a cabinet. 


century ago. 


The door is glazed in a rare old double diamond design. 
The back is mirrored. The entire framing of the cabinet is in 
cross-banded wood. The urn-shaped opening at the top is as 
graceful as anything in colonial architecture. 
base is relieved by exquisite curves, ending in cabriole legs 


and claw feet. 
It is far from expensive. 


} 


We show 


Lf AOS 
| 


The line of the 








PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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WALTERS, THOS. W., Colfax, Wn., to Pilgrim Ch., 
Spokane. 

WINDSOR, JOHN H., La Grange, IIl., to the assistant 
pastorate of Plymouth Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Youne, CHAs. §S., Lovell, Me., to Newmarket, 
N.H. Accepts, and is at work. 


Ordinations and Installations 


May, EDWIN M., rec. p. Randolph Center, Vt., Jan. 
15. Sermon, Rev. A. J. Eastman; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. E. H. Alden, D. H. Strong, R. H 
Abercrombie and W. L. Warner. 

MORSE, EDGAR L., rec. p. Williamsfield and W. 
Williamsfield, O., Nov. 22, 1900. Parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. O. Griffiths, C. E. Knapp and R. T. 
Boyd. 

WITHEY, F. N., o. and rec. p. Maywood Ch., Har- 
rison Ave., Oklahoma City, Okl. Sermon, Rev. 
Henry Marshall; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. H. 
Parker, L. S. Childs and H. O. Ludlam. 


Resignations 
ARNOLD, SETH A., Wittemburg, Io. 
BEAN, DANIEL O., Strawberry Point, Io. 
CRANE, JOHN F., Maple City and Solon, Mich. 
Day, Wo. C., Rocklin, Cal. 
HOOVER, FRANCIS T., Reed’s Corners, N. Y. 
LocKwoop, JOHN W. H., Leavenworth, Wn., to 
take effect April 11. 
THOMPSON, CARL D., Prospect St. Ch., Elgin, IIl., 
to become the organizer of an independent move- 


ment in Elgin. 
Dismissions 
BIGELOW, E. Victor, Cohasset, Mass., Jan. 30. 


Stated Supplies 


ECKLES, Wo. E., Pacific Sem., at Green Valley, 
Cal., for three months. 
FREEMAN, HENRY A., at Ashland, Me. 
SHERRILL, ALVAN F., at Torrington Center, Ct., for 
a few weeks during the illness of Dr. Chamberlin. 
WALTON, Jas. A., Redfield Coll., at Gettysburg, 
8. D. 
Personals 


ATKINSON, WM. D., Danvers, IIl., has been granted 
six weeks’ leave of absence to pursue post-gradu- 
ate studies at Chicago University during the win- 
ter semester. 

AUSTIN, LFwis A., Orange City, Fla., goes to Italy 
this month for four mOfiths’ travel. 

Camp, EDWARD C., Whitman, Mass., will spend the 
next few weeks in the South. 

GATES, MERRILL E., ex-president of Amherst Col- 
lege, is supplying the pulpit of Associate Cong. 
Ch., Baltimore, Md., during the serious illness 
from grip of Rev. Oliver Huckel. 

HALL, JOHN C., Sutton, Mass., has received an in- 
crease of $100 in salary. 


Continued on page 237. 








For Dyspepsia 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. T. H. ANDREWS, late of Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “‘ A wonderful rem- 
edy which gave me most gratifying results in the 
worst forms of dyspepsia.” 








JERSEY CREAM 


It has that CREAMY feeling so delight. 
ful to all those who have delicate skins. 


A Single Turn 


gives enough soap to thoroughly wash the hands, 
PREPARED WITH TWO PERFUMES 


HAWTHORN =~ VIOLET 


(The Original Perfume) (A New Perfume) 
Sample Cake mailed 2c.; Fuil Sized Cake, 15c. 





Address Department G, 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Glastonbury, 








THERE ts no reason why your baby need be pale 
and thin. He should be rosy and fat. Mellin’s 
Food will make him so, 


WHEN you go South secure tickets via South- 
ern Railway, insuring all the luxuries and comfort 
of travel. Quickest route to all southern resorts. 
Route of the “New York & Florida Limited.” 
For full information apply to George C. Daniels, 
N. E. P. A., 228 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


WASHINGTON Tours, $23—Personally conducted 
tours, covering all expenses, via Pennsylvania 
Railroad, will leave Boston February 11 and 26, 
March 11 and 26, and April 8 and 22, Stopover 
privileges and side trips. Chaperon for ladies un- 
accompanied by escort. Detailed itinerary of D. N. 
Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 Washington St., Boston. 


Or the book entitled Memory Training, by William 
L. Evans, M. A. (Glasg.), Rev. William M. Taylor, late 
pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, said: 
“T have been much interested in the philosophical 
presentation of the subject as well as the practical 
suggestions. I can conceive of no course of training 
that could be more useful, especially to young men, 
than that which is outlined in this most instructive 
book.” Memory Training is published by A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 156 Fifth Ave., New York, who will 
send a copy to any address postpaid on receipt of 
price, $1.25. 

TuHIs is what they say. Those who take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla for ine my + Cre eruptions, an, 
rheumatism or dys) spepess “ L it cures promptl and 


manently, even af er —— dons fail. - 
may take this medicine with the ulin 











The Trinity of 
Human Necessity 


Water which must be Pure 
Bread = ‘*  ** Wholesome 
Soap “ce “e “ Best 


Know it by the imprint: 


B. T. Babbitt’s 


a 
CD 
Ff) 
Game 
Cf 
SS 
SS 
= 






: Made by : 
S B. T. Babbitt, New York. $ 
: Sold by grocers everywhere. : 





that 
it will do you good. What it has tens for others you 
have every reason to eelieve it will do for you. 





CONSTIPATION is cured by Hood’s Pills. 25c. 





HUSTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and rpenees Permanent ition. Experience 
unnecessary. rite quick for particulars. 





CLARK & CO., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 











ANNUAL OFFER 


During the month of February we will take orders for 


LADIES’ SUITS 


to be made to order, cut by one of the best tailors in this country, at the same prices 
as the ready-made suits. We are now prepared to show Models and Sample Cloths. 





New Spring Models in Tailor-Made Suits and Costumes 
NOW READY 


Blue Mixed Cheviot Suit, ume with silk to match, 
coat made with fancy v 
Blue Cheviot Suit, Eton aeons made with white 
silk vest, trimmed with braid# skirt made with 
flounce and POD GRIEG, «.cncsescocsccacesepacgecs’ 55.00 
Brown Canvas Homespun, trimmeé with fanc 
braid, coat made with vest and trimmed wit! 
WOMNIE 5 5s cc onstabisncaaiaseilchaseeasch oasaied 
French Blue Cloth Suit, lined with silk to match, 
coat trimmed with Persian silk.............00... 
Brown Cloth Suit, Eton coat, made without collar, 
fronts faced with black satin, embroidered with 
BING 36. cainenen iho 0b 14 sikh o APA crew ant kth atokbete 68.00 
Red lacus Camel’s Hair Cheviot, trimmed with 
black braid, Bolero coat, with wide satin belt.. 75.00 
Black Cloth Suit, lined with black silk, fancy coat, 
trimmed with Persian silk and strapped Baya- 


CD bccn nknsens cee ccuscbteineccsesbeedabssenevesss 78.00 
et Cloth Suit, trimmed with white braid and 
white Panne Velvet........ .....cccceccccscccceres 87.00 


Black Broadcloth Suit, fancy coat made with 
corselet of black satin and white chiffon 
EEGRE 5. vroccccsccescoseccucvtuvesncepcocovcscocssses 95.00 
Pearl Gray Albatross Costume, lined with gray 
silk, made Princess reg and handeomely 
trimmed with bands of Persian silk, cerise 
WORVOE GUOCK...cccccccccccccccccsccovscoseccestccs “i 10.00 
Light Blue Cloth Suit, lined with silk to matc 
collar, vest and bodice of fawn colored cloth. . "i es.co 
Mode Color, Cloth Costume, trimmed with lace 
and taffeta silk, fancy bodice trimmed with 
lace, chiffon BEM VONVEK sc ceccsassecsevecsvacsss | 





White Crepe de Chine Costume, lined with white 

silk, handsomely trimmed with white lace and 

Wilke COMMA MIR: 555i cciseess Js coscduasecessVese 116.00 
Black and White Silk Costume, lined with white 

silk, bodice made with front of black net over 

WIG CUMOON 5 <iscioi0ks Hichsostuicersoserevetokcwes 85.00 


Full Line New Flannel Shirt Waists in all 
the new and desirable colors. 


NEW COTTON SHIRT WAISTS 


New Anderson Cian Shirt Waists, New Ander- 
son Cheviot Shirt Waists, New White Pique Shirt 
Waists, New White Linen ‘shirt Lrcoga New White 
Cambric Shirt Waists, New White Lawn Shirt 
Waists, New White Embroidered Lawn Shirt 
Waists, New Mercerized Cotton og rt Waist8, New 
Brown Linen Batiste Shirt Waists 


SILK WAISTS 


New India Silk Shirt Waists, in black and white. 


Full line New Separate Skirts now open in both 
clvth and silk, from $10.00 to $75.00. 


New Ulsters and Raglans, in the latest styles. 


Full line Organdie Muslin Dresses, in white and 
colors. 





R. H. STEARNS & CO. 


BOSTON 
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HONORABLE 
THOMAS B. REED 


Has a most interesting article in 
this week’s (Feb. 9) number of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


In which he treats of the declin- 
ing influence of certain forms of 
public speaking, and its greater 
influence in other directions. 
Political, pulpit and after-dinner 
speaking are ably discussed. 








The Saturday Evening Post is a 
splendid weekly magazine, hand: 
somely printed and illustrated. 
Founded by Benjamin Franklin in 
1728 and continuously published 
for 173 years; now hasa circula: 
tion of 300,000 copies weekly, 
and ought to have a million. 





to try the POST for three months 
Send 25c (13 weeks), and we will send you 
two valuable little hooks: “ The Making of a 
Merchant” and “The Young Man and the 
World.” The POST. every week for three 
months and the two books —ALL for Only 25c. 











The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses 
etc., published under this oneg e at len cents a 


ministers, 





FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
man iees of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
all, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 a. mM. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY ETY, 
DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR.—In view of seventy-five 
years of organized home a the society will wel- 
come thank offerings and memorial gifts, as well as in- 
creased contributions in all the churches, towards the 
work of the —— voce and = debt t ($108,000) in- 
herited from the past. Please remit to a3 2 ag en of 
Re state auxili pore William B How! treasurer, 

Twenty-second 8! Fourth Avenue, on 3 City. 

AMERICAN Pat FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833: Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains bps y nt and poy 





homes and jouses in ading ing seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgo hea god 
an 


aus the Sailer’s Magazine, Seaman's 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. . CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
av, W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. ©. StuRG rer. 








CLEANS SILVER INSTANTLY 


@NO RUBBING=> 
ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 


All dealers 10{ or by mail 
Queen Mtz.Co Sudbury Bide Boston 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 








Pd sjtlebrated and effectual . Cure witgent 
medicine. WARD & SON. 
Queen Victoria 8t., Wholesale of 


London, 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 Noxth William St., N. ¥. 
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HATCH, FRANKLIN §., who sails Feb. 12 to enter 
upon his new duties as a Christian Endeavor sec- 
retary in India, recently received from his church 
at Monson, Mass., a purse of $300. 

JOHNSON, A. H., Hyde Park, Mass., who has sup- 
plied at Marshfield Hills for several months past, 
has closed his work there. Rev. Albert Bryant 
will preach there for the present. ' 


Church Happenings 


ALSTEAD, N. H., first used individual cups at the 
January communion. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAS3S., First, has received a beautiful 
memorial window, the gift of Prof. Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, in memory of his son. The carefully 
compiled manual recently issued contains, besides 
the ordinary features of such a pamphlet, a sketch 
of The Church—Past and Present, by Dr. McKen- 
zie, a list of officers of the 12 organizations within 
the church and the addresses of all pew holders. 
The 34th anniversary of the pastor’s settlement 
over the church occurred Jan. 24. 

CANTERBURY, N. H., dedicated a new and neatly 
furnished chapel in connection with its annual 
meeting. 

GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., has pledged $500 to main- 
tain as its missionary Rev. Ireneus J. Atwood, 
the sole survivor of the original mission band at 
Shansi, China. The Endeavor Society has begun 
a course of weekly lessons on the institutions 
and principal missions of China. 

ALENNIKER, N. H., has been doubly bereaved. 
Samuel W. Carter, deacon for 18 years, member 
for 58 years and a lifelong resident, died Jan. 30. 
This was followed by the death the next day of 
his son-in-law, Wallace A. Howlett, for several 
years clerk and sexton. 

IpswIcH, MAss., First recently raised $1,000 by 
collections for repairs upon church building. 

Lynn, Mass., Central, is receiving the new pastor 
and his wife with enthusiasm. Two large recep- 
tions in the handsome chapel have been given, one 
by the Central Club, another by the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. A parsonage is planned for the immedi- 
ate future. 

MAKANDA, ILL., not yet a year old, Jan. 23 laid the 
corner stone of a centrally located house of wor- 
ship. 








MARDI GRAS CELEBRATIONS.— New Orleans, 
La., Mobile, Ala., and Pensacola, Fla., Feb. 14-19, 
1901. For these occasions tickets will be sold Feb. 
12th to 18th inclusive, from Washington, D. C., and 
all points on the Seaboard Air Line Railway, at 
rate of one fare for the round trip, tickets good re- 
turning until March 7th, 1901, inclusive. With its 
new passenger service, inaugurated Jan. 27, the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway is now operating the 
finest and fastest trains in the South, and a trip to 
the Mardi Gras on one of these magnificent trains 
via any of their many attractive routes will certainly 
prdve the quickest and most enjoyable. See that 
your tickets read via Seaboard Air Line Railway. 
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Boys’ Clothing 


Inventory brought to our attention small as- 
sortments of Boys’ Clothing, in broken sizes, 
which we have marked to little prices. 


BOYS’ STORM COLLAR REEFERS 
Heavy nap, fast color, blue chinchilla, lined 
with good quality worsted plaid, double 





breasted, warm and stylish, 
sizes 3 to 8 years, good value °9 8c 
at $2.00, for only - - 
Other qualities which were $3.00, $5.00 and $7.50 
are now - - - 1.98, 2.98, 3.98 
BOYS’ OXFORD OVERCOATS 
(3 te 16 years) 
Perfectly tailored, also strictly all-wool 
Suits, of high-grade ma- 
terials, rereeee sgt (9. 98 
$5.00 to - - 
BOYS’ WINTER CAPS 
For lack “of the real thing” in winter 
weather, our stock of Caps has not come 
down as it ought to, so on Sat- 
urday you can buy our 28e. sc. [45 
and 35c. Capsforonly - 
Commencing 
MONDAY, FEB. 4 
THE 20th CENTURY MYSTERY 
GALATEA 
A Marble Statue Brought to Life 
No one should miss seeing this marvel- 
ous illusion of Pygmalion’s famous 
and historical statue. 
FREE TO ALL 
Exhibition Room, Fifth Fleor 











Hours, 9.30 to 11.30 and 1.30 to 4.30. 


GILCHRIST & CO. 


BOSTON 


Alloy Church and School Be aaSend fo 
) ty The C. 8S. BELL co. * Hillsbero.0. 
Church Bells, Chimes and Pesis of Bem 


tablished 
BUCKEYE. BELL FOUNDRY 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,O. 




















IveRs & Ponpb PIANOS 


Strictly First Class 

Require less tuning and prove more 
durable than any other pianos manufac- 
tured. 266 purchased by the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, the largest 
College of Music in the world, and over 
500 Ivers and Pond Pianos used in two 
hundred of the leading colleges and insti- 
tutions of learning in the United States. 
Old pianos taken in exchange. 


Easy Payments 


If no dealer sells our pianos near you 
we supply them on time payments to 


parties living in any city or village in the 
United States. A small cash payment 
and monthly payments extending over 
three years secure one of our pianos. 
We send piano for trial in your home, 
even though you live three thousand 
miles away, and guarantee satisfaction or 
piano is returned to us at our expense 
for railway freights both ways. Catalogue 
and a personal letter containing special 
prices and full description of our easy 
pay ment plans, free upon application. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
110 yiston St., Boston, Mass. 








LYMYER SWEETER, M2 MORE DUB- 
CHURCH Ona PER CAzALOOUA 
Brsi3:8. 


to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Con Cincinnail, 0. 





CHURCH BELLS LcHims 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 









é ily. Are youo) 
sya Far in which it is use 


‘end for our free book—it tells all i. 
‘ARY COMMUNION OUTFIT 


zi Individual Communion Cups. 


Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which you would not 

tolerate in your own home? The use of the individual communion service grows 

m to conviction? Would you like to see a list of the churches 
and know the a ene it gives? 


A trial outfit sent free on request. 
COMPANY, Dept. E, Rochester, N.Y. 
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The Business Outlook 


The volume of business for ‘the week shows 
considerable. enlargement, due principally to 
the cold and stormy weather which operated 
to stimulate the demand for boots and shoes, 
rubber goods and heavy weight clothing. In 
wholesale lines, also, alarger business has been 
doing for the spring account, and in this re- 
spect trade is called satisfactory. As pre- 
viously noted, the best reports continue to 
come from the West and the South, where it 
appears that the total January business this 
year compares very favorably with the ex- 
traordinary showing of January, 1900. 

In the Eastern markets, however, the vol- 
ume of business has not been up to expecta- 
tions, this being particularly true of the wool 
and woolen goods markets. The squeeze in 
raw cotton, furthermore, has not helped con- 
verters here in the East, who have to pay 
more for their raw material, but get no more 
for their finished products. In dry goods 
Boston jobbers are reported doing a good 
business in prints and ginghams at old prices. 
Sole leather is active and firm, while the sup- 
ply of calf skins is limited. In the iron and 
steel industry business is still rushing, al- 
though it should not be forgotten that most of 
the steel mills have contracts on hand which 
will keep the plants active for the next three 
or six months. 

Monetary conditions remain very easy, with 
the prospect of a continuance of such ease for 
some time to come. The speculative markets 
continue to show wonderful strength in Wall 
Street. The entire market seems to be under 
the control of a clique of financial giants to 
whom nothing seems impossible 





The January Day of Prayer for 
Colleges 


MT. HOLYOKE 


Thursday, Jan. 31, was observed as the Day 
of Prayer, recitations being suspended for the 
day. Half-hour prayer meetings were held 
by the different classes in the morning, con- 
ducted by their respective presidents. Fol- 
lowing was the meeting conducted by the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. Rev. 
R. H. Potter of the Central Church in Hart- 
ford preached in the afternoon on the secret 
things of God, the things that are revealed 
and the obligation of forming character ac- 
cording to the revelation. Special services 
were held each evening during the week at 
seven o’clock under the auspices of the Y. W. 
C. A., the general subject being Manifesta- 
tions of the Life Hid with Christ in God. 

Three hundred and nine active members and 
ninety-seven associate comprise the member- 
ship of the Y. W. C. A., and the work is car- 
ried on by nineteen committees. A budget of 
$1,500 represents the contributions of its mem- 
bers and is expended for the support of home 
and foreign missions and for current expenses. 
The year has been signalized by spiritual 
growth, as well as by perfection of organiza- 
tion, and there is a bright outlook for the new 
administration, which begins in March. 

F. M. 
OLIVET 


Careful preparation secured the best re- 
sults. Thé students heartily availed them- 
selves of the opportunities of the day. Work 
and play were laid aside. Rev. Arie Bink- 
horst of St. Johns, Mich., led an impressive 
morning service. Many of the alumni were 
present. A larger number sent letters full of 
Christian memories and of gratitude to the 
old college. Rev. R. W. McLaughlin of Kala- 
mazoo gaye the afternoon address on How 
One Man Gained His Faith in the Bible. The 
evening services were evangelistic, under care 
of the Christian Associations, led by Rev. and 





Mrs. E. B. Allen of Lansing. Many expres- 
sions of desire for a-reconsecrated life, many 
of’a wish for the beginning..of the Christian 
life were heard. Olivet rejoices in the time- 
honored Day of Prayer for Colleges. 
W. G. 8. 
BEREA 


At Berea, Ky., Rev. A. E. Thompson of 
Lorain, O., preached. He has been holding 
meetings in the College Chapel daily for over 
a week, assisted by Dr. G. A. Burgess, the 
new pastor of the Berea church. The number 
of conversions is now considerably more than 
100, and the strengthening of intelligent faith 
and consecration on the part of Christians is 
marked. 





Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order ene 
or all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting 
with his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his 
subscription to The Congregationalist : 

Atiantio MoOmtily.......cccccccccscccccccccsccccccoce 
Cel 


4 

The Century Dicnscccccvascesbacevucsegechic 
8t. Lemay peapicneces 
Scribner’s Magazine 









Those who order the above periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity or change of address. 


FOR CHILDREN 
Nothing, that comes in a 
bottle, is more important for 
children than Scott’s emulsion 








of cod-liver oil. 

And “important” means that 
it keeps them in even health. 
Whenever they show the least 
disturbance of even balance of 
health, it promptly restores 
them. 

It is to be used as a food, 
whenever their usual food does 


not quite answer the purpose 
of food. 


We'll send you a little to try, if you Iike. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York. 





EPI SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 
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Mrs. Rorer’s. 


Impromptu Cocoanut Dessert 


Cover the bottom of a dainty 
glass dish with sliced oranges; 
dust thickly with powdered 
sugar and a layer of Dunham’s 
Cocoanut; then another layer 


of oranges, continuing until the 
dish is full, having the last 
layer Cocoanut. Stand in the 
eee for twenty minutes 
and serve 


This is one of a series of fifty ag oy pre- 
poet by Mrs. Korer tor Dunham's (ve anut. 
mplete in a beautifully illustrated. "beck — 
baa PREE. 


Dunham Manufacturing Co.‘ ios, S* 





‘ ** We Were Not Disturbed All Night. F 


Parents tell us this who have vaporized Creso- 
lene for their children with Whooping Cough or 
Croup. The record of twenty years shows the 
Y rt curative and preventative power of Cresolene 

r Bronchitis, Influenza, Measles, Catarrh,Coughs, 
Scarlet Fever,and other contagious diseases. Re- 
cent tests made at the Yale Pathological I abora- 
tory proves that vaporized Cresolene kills the 
werms of diphtheria. Send for descriptive booklet 





with testimonials. Sold by all druggists. 


Co., 180 Fulton St., New York. 
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Your Grandmother’s Garden 


we are sure, contained many rare flowers and delicious vegetables, which doubtless 
came from our house, as we have supplied the most discriminating people for over 


half a century. 


Our 1901 Catalogue of 


“Everything for the Garden” 
is the grandest yet—really a book of 190 pages—700 engravings and 8 superb colored 
plates of Vegetables and Flowers. A perfect mine of information on garden topics. 
To give our Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty | Envelope 


‘0 every one who will state where this nmeas en was mah and who incloses 10 yc fie = Nan stamps), we 
50-cent ‘‘Garden’’ 


To 
will mail the Catalogue, and also send 


rge, our famous 


seeds, 


containing one packet each of Fubilee Phlox, Giant he Aster, Giant Fancy Pansy, ory Phe Celery, 


Mignonette tp and Lorillard Tomato, in a ted en 


elope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted 


as a 25-cent cash payment on any order ‘of goods satected 2 from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 















= [CHURCH 


ARPETS prices. 





ATMANU- JOHN HH. PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


658 cee 'sovistox st. 


FACTURERS 


BOSTON. 
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Meetings and Events to Come’ 


on MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 11 

BOA ‘;, Speaker, Dr. 8. W, Dike; subject, Soine Op: 
portunities of Congregational Churches. — 

BosTON STUDENT VOL. LEAGUE FOR FOREIGN MiIs- 
sons, Feb. 22, First Methodist Ch., Temple St. Three 
sessions. 

SuFFOLK WEST ASSOCIATION, pastor’s study, Park 
St. Ch., Bc ston, Feb. 13, 2 P. M. 

TUSKEGEE NEGRO CONFERENOE, Tuskegee, Ala., Feb. 
20, 21. 


—_—_—— 








Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








BRANCH—In Homer, Mich., Jan. 28, Rev. Edwin T. 
Branch, aged 84 yrs., 8 mos. A graduate of Oberlin 
college and Seminary, he had served Michigan 
cburches for 42 years. 

FIELD—In Black Diamond, Cal., Dec. 31, Rev. Alden 
Pp. Field, aged 77 yrs. : 

FRYE—In Hooksett, N. H., Jan. 25, suddenly. 


of pneu- 
monia, Lucy 8., widow of T. H. Frye. Burial at 
Me. 


eld, 


PAINE—In Roxbury, Jan. 30, Sarah Sargent, wife of 
rev. Albert Paine, aged 76 yrs. 

PIKE—In St. Cloud, Minn., Jan. 24, Rev. Alpheus J. 
Pike, of Sauk Center, aged he yrs. He wasa graduate of 
Dartmouth oe and Andover Seminary, 1858, and 
had held successful pastorates Kast and West. He was 
a pioneer missionary in North Dakota and one of the 
founders of aT College. For the it nine years his 

health has been too poor to permit of his preaching. 


MRS. LYNTHIA J. PIERCE 


Mrs. Pierce died in Winchester, Mass., Jan. 6, aged sixty- 
eight years. Forty-five years a member of the church, a 
deaconess from the institution of the office, long a teacher 
in the infant department of the Sunday school, a leader 
in the organization and a director in the conduct of the 
local Home for Aged People, the first and only woman 
on the board of Overseers of the Poor of the town, lov- 
ing, wise and devoted in each of these spheres, Mrs. 
Pierce seemed indispensable to the life out of which she 
has gone. In the sorrow over her loss every heart in the 
community has ashare. A full church on astormy buria! 
day was a tribute to her worth in the general esteem. 
Herself always, her public activities took no whit from 
her charm as a companion, or her efficiency ani fidelity 
in her home. Loving and loyal wife, genial and sym- 

thetic friend, true servant of her chosen Master as she 
‘ound Him in the “least of these,” after long and fruitful 
service, almost without bodily iuness, she is called to 
larger life. Ours only the loss, the gain hers. 


GEORGE C. BUTLER 

Atthe old home farm near Woodsville, N. H., in the 
fifty-niuth year of his age, George, C. Butler died. It 
was near dawn of Jan. 15, when he cried, ** Let me go, for 
the day breaketh,” and there was given the new name. 

As his pastor for twelve years, and for. twenty-five 
his friend, I have been in closest touch with him. I honor 
him for the stability of his character. Not merely a 
Christian gentleman, but one who having thought through 
his faith did not swerve more than the granite hills of 
his native state. No idle tale could cause him to be 
estranged as a friend, nor sophistry of skeptics make 
him lose his anchorage. He was among the few men 
that we find in every successful church who hold # firm 
anid all the petty troubles which otherwise would end 
in total wreck. Almost ail his active life he was teacher 
or superintendent of the Sunday school. He aided 
largely in raising and collecting the minister’s salary, 
in this way falling into close companionship with the 
early martyrs and pew ew J human nature at close | 
range. He made no pretension to superior knowledge, 
but his rugged common sense and his wide observation 
made him jive on a higher intellectual plane than many 
a so-called scholar, 

“Given to hospitality ’—such is the requirement of 
the ancient Christian, and not a bad one of the modern 
one also. It was abundantly answered in the home life 
of Mr Butler. And it was agree be handed down 
from father to son in the same old home—a goodly 
heritage. A large, well tilled farm, splendidly furnished 
with buildings and tools of every kind, an 
open door, a sincere smile of welcome, the peace of 
God resting upon all—there you have his home. It 
would not take many such to solve the problem of the 
rural church. 

The high esteem in which he was held was clear] 
shown at the funeral service. Not merely the chure 
but the whole community joined with his relatives 
in honest testimouy that all had met with irreparable 
loss. Yet not without hope, for we felt that we laid the 
pilgrim in a chamber whose name is Peace, and its 
window opens toward the sun rising. 

Kind friend, ever true, hail and farewell! *We have 
met and journeyed together a few days on the sea of 
life but now our Fee separate for atime. Yes, fora 
time only. We will meet in the Port. R. 

















IN warm weather or cold Henry’s Calcined Mag- 
nesia will keep the stomach and bowels in perfect 
order. All druggists’. 


MARDI GRAS, NEW ORLEANS, FEB. 18, 1901.— 
The Southern Railway will sell for this occasion 
round-trip tickets, Washington to New Orleans, at 
one fare for the trip. Tickets on sale Feb. 12th to 
18th, good to return until March 7th. Three daily 
trains, New York to New Orleans. Only line oper- 
ating through Pullman and dining cars. For full 
particulars apply to George C. Daniels, N. E. P. A., 
228 Washington Street, Boston. 


To be prepared for war is the surest way for this 
hation to maintain peace. That is the opinion of 
the wisest statesmen. It is equally true that to be 
prepared for spring is the best way to avoid the 
peculiar dangers of the season. This is a lesson 
multitudes are learning, and at this time, when the 
blood is sure to be loaded with impurities and to 
be weak and sluggish, the millions begin to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which purifies, enriches and 
Vitalizes the blood, expels all disease germs, creatés 
4 good appetite, gives strength and energy and puts 
the whole system in a healthy condition, preventing 
pheumonia, fevers and other dangerous diseases 
Which are Hable to attaek a wéakéned system. 





The Church Prayer Meeting © 


Topic, Feb. 10-16. God’s Message to You. 
John 11: 20-27; 14: 9-15; 21: 15-17, E 
That you believe in him, love him and serve him. 

{For prayer meeting editorial, see page 218.] 





Our Latest Number 


And a Valentine View Point 


The special monthly issues of this paper are be- 
ing looked forward to with eagerness. This is said 
because of what is said to us. 

The latest Christian World number was worth 
anticipating. It is reported that in appearance and 
contents—general and special—it outranked its pred- 
ecessors. A Massachusetté man writes this about 
the new departure: 


‘*Tam compelled to issue a protest against 
your Christian World. It robs me of my 
sleep, it is so full, so complete. To skip an 
item is a loss. You come nearer my ideal 
as a family religious newspaper on a high 
aspiring plane than any I know of. If there 
is to be another hall of fame for American 
immortals and to be confined to newspapers 
of the highest religious tone, you will have 
all the 97 votes.”’ 


A View Point for Valentine’s Day is before us in a 
letter containing a remittance for a new subscrip- 
tion and we pass it on by way of suggestion to 
prospective home-makers and their friends. 


‘* Yesterday our daughter was married. . . . 
Thirty-two years ago | brought a bride to 
our home. The Congregationalist lay on 
the table when we came, and has always 
since. | am anxious that the new couple 
should find it in their home.”’ 


We will send this paper for three months for 
twenty-five cents and begin with the last Christian 
World number. This offer is open to new sub- 
seribers only. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 





are carried in the pockets of over 
eight million people—are known 


everywhere as 


The World’s Standard 


because of their mechanical per- 
fection, accuracy and durability. 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgins 


are sold by: Jewelers everywhere 
in various sizes and styles. 
An Elgin Watch always has the 


word “Elgin” engraved on the 
works—fully guaranteed. 


Booklet Free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, . IL 
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Y IODIDE OF IRON ¥ 


for ANA2MIA,POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS 
SCROFULA, Etc. 
None genuine unless signed ‘‘BLANCARD” 
ALL DRUGGISTS, 
\ B. POUGERA &CO.,.N. Y. Agts. for U. S. 











A little round 
biscuit—so thin 
you can almost 
see through it. 


Unequaled intheir taste 


and flavor, unrivaled 
in their goodness. 





Baked to the turn 
of perfection. 


Sealed with a wrapper 
like green watered silk. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 








IT’S WORTH YOUR WHILE 


to investigate the difference between our prices and those of agents 


and dealers for the same grade of work. 


prices are enabl 






sold. We save you the 


added between t 





‘factory. Thi 


of wn we are 
No. 4734—Single Stra 


today t 


styles of harness and ship an 
oe Caen safe arrival. 
logue showing al 


trimmings, $9.50, As 
as sells for 66.00 more. 


vehicles and harness in the world sellin 
Harness. Price with nickel user exclusively. We make 178 styles of vehicles and 

here for examina- 
nd for free cata- 
of our different styles. 


DO NOT SELL... 


through agents or dealers, therefore we do 
not have them to protect, and in making our 
to figure them as low as 
the grade of work we manufacture can be 


e manufacturer and the 

consumer, by selling direct to you 

our s has been our method of 

selling for the “egg twenty-eight years, and 
e largest manufacturers of 

direct to the 








No. 191—Poggy, with leather quarter top. Price 
with shafts, #53.00. Guaranteed as gocd as others 
sell for $25 more than our price. 





ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MANUFACTURING CO., W. B. PRATT, Secretary, Elkhart, Indiana. 










mouth. 


Your dentist has already told you to use me. 


SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW BOX—for your protection. 
Bristles in irregular tufts—cleans between 

hold it. This means much to cleanly persons-the only ones who like our brush. Adults’ 3s5c. 
Youths’ asc. Children's 25c. By mail or at dealers. Send for free booklet ‘* Tooth Truths.” 


FLORENCE MFG. CO.. 23 Pine 8t., Florence. Mass. 


Curved handle and face to fit the 
th. Hole in handie and hook to 
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Great Bargains in Magazine Clubs 


$4 Worth for Only $9 


By special arrangement, we are enabled to offer the greatest clubbing or rey of the age. But peg a — 
number of orders can be taken at these extraordinarily low prices. Money will be refunded as soon as the limit is 
reached. Send order at once or you may be too late. The magazines will be sent to one or different addresses, 


Success, iver .- ~~ %1.00)\ $7.00 Worth 


“SUCCESS is the most helpful magazine in the world.” —Christian Herald. 
O Send Us Only 
1.00/ 





e 
Cosmopolitan, tyear iy. 
Pearson’s Magazine may be substituted for The Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
2.50 3 — 
McClure’s Magazine may be substituted for Public Opinion. (Checks Accepted) 
° f ° 1 Year 
eview of Reviews, in: 
MAGAZINES WHICH MAY BE SUBSTITUTED: Mc@lure’s, The Delineator, Leslie’s Monthly, Public Opinion (new), and 
Review of Reviews (new) may be substituted one for the other in the offers on this page. Either The Household, Pearson's 


Public Opinion, (x) 
u 1c pinion, (New) e 
2.50! For All F 
McClure’s or The Delineator may be substituted for Review of Reviews. or Our 
Magazine, or Woman’s Home Companion, may be substituted for The Cosmopolitan Magazine. 





Six More Great Offers Gisscincn's'aa' foil) a 
McClure’s, Public Opinion (new), Review of Reviews (new), and vasateia for 92.35 $7.00 
Munsey’s Magazine, Review of Reviews (new), Success, and Atlas. for 2.85 5.50 
Success, Public Opinion (new), Review of Reviews (new), and Atlas . . for 2.78 7.00 
Cosmopolitan, Review of Reviews (new), Success, and Atlas . . . for 2.80 5.50 
Success, Review of Reviews (new), and Public Opinion (new) . . . . for 2.50 6.00 
Pearson’s, Cosmopolitan, and Success, one year, and Atlas. . .. . . for 2.25 4.00 


RAND-McNALLY’S NEW STANDARD ATLAS contains the latest and best atlas War Map of age in <ite, a inches wide. It also contnine pire and 

ificent maps revised to date, of the Chinese Empire, Philippines, Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, Alaska, South Africa, and Ni Canal Di: » and 
maps showing every country on the globe. There is a County and Railroad ee of eve’ state’ in in the United States. All maps ited in camel © colors. 
Size of Atlas, closed, 11 by 14 inches. Regular price, $1. Sent, charges prepaid by us. tlas may be substituted for any magazine except Success. 


is a 32-PAGE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, giving ~' GIVES 1,500 PICTURES AND 
PUBLIC OPIN ION its 52 issues a grand total of over 1,700 pagee ee THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS an’. 1, $00 PAGES YEARLY. 
reading matter me pecopenmcseyee g Over 3 om edly weekly and daily papers are | It selects for its readers the gist of people eo 3 in other American and 
required to prod i of Public Its field is as wide as the ‘oreign magazines. The best informed le consider I it invaluable to them, 
range of Nae mong parwticn A S readers, inde Someta of > periodicals, are and to the average man and woman it may be indispensable. It is 
ae abreast with the times, sufficiently well informed to appear in any com- | profusely illustrated with portraits and at a nal of interest to intelli- 
y, and to discuss with intelligence both = of every question of the hour, mt readers. In addition to the departments of Editorials and Reviews, 
whether political, social, religious, educational, literary or scientific. In its ere is a whole magazine of original contributed articles on the subjects ai 
hensive view, its impartiality, its conelenneee, and its fullness, it is an gressive men and women must know about. As an education for Ame 
valuable epitome of the news and progress of the world. When one reads | citizenship, a monthly reading of the Review of Reviews is unexcelled, for it it 
Publi Opinion regularly, he feels that he knows ae it is illustrated | keeps the reader fully informed on the great political and social problems of 
and issued weekly. The regular yearly price is $2.50. the world. It is issued monthly. Regular price, $2.50 a year. 


A Great Family Journal 


Every Number of SUCCESS has nearly 100 Illustrations and a Beautiful Cover in Colors 


be peo is a large and handsome family journal, issued monthly, at One Dollar a 
Each issue contains about 60 pages (size 10 x 14 inches) and a beautiful cover 

in colors. Every number is magnificently illustrated. SUCCESS is strictly a family 
journal, and is taken in over 250,000 of the best American homes. Its contents are of 
great varicty—always something of especial interest to every member of the family. It 
is the most helpful and inspiring publication in the world. You can better afford to do 
without all Moet py rather than miss reading SUCCESS. In literary and artistic 
qualities, SU for 1901 will be unexcelled. A series of brilliant stories, by well- 
known writers of fiction, are now ap g in its columns. Some of the most famous 
men and women in the eid odes ie literature, politics, religion, art, science, and 
industry are contributors. A sample copy of SUCCESS sent free to any one on request. 


Read “Success” and You Will Not Wait for Great Opportunities-=-You Will Make Them 
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SUCCESS puts dynamite inte every reader. Thousands 
have testified that their ideals, aims and ambitions in life have 
been entirely changed by reading Success, that their lives 
—_ a ping _ arene mediocrity and a on 

e direct ro success. is a grand magazine of inspir- 
ation and self-help to those who long to be somebody and do 
something in the world, many of whom, hedged in, as it were, 
by i ine walls of circumstance, feel that they have “‘no chance 
in e ” 

If you want to know how to make the most of your op; 
tunities, how to make stepping-stones of obstacles, how best 
to utilize your energy and ambition, how to choose an occupa- 





tion, how to find your place in life and how to keep it, how to 

succeed, no matter what your age, sex, occupation or ‘position 

in life may be, the best magazine in the world for you to read 
and re-read is SUCCEss. 

SUCCESS is as fascinating as a romance; there is intense 
magnetism in every page. No youth, young man, young 
woman, student, teacher, clergyman, or business man, cal 
afford to be without this entertaining, instructive and inspit- 
ing magazine, and no one can read it without fresh resolution 
to make the most of himself, and never again to set a cheap 
estimate upon himself or his opportunities. 


RULES. The magazines will be sent io one or different addresses. The subscriptions may be either new or renewals, seers 
those to Review of Reviews and Pub lic Opinion, which MUBT be new names. Make Remittances and Address all Orders 10 


McGraw-Marden Co., Ts"wan 


of ** Success,’’ 


Washington square, New York City 











